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JOURNAL  OF  THE  CONVENTION. 


Pursuant  to  notice,  the  Delegates  assembled  at 
Knoxville,  Tennessee,  July  4th,  1836. 

In  organizing  the  Convention,  Col.  JOHN  WIL- 
LIAMS, of  Tennessee,  was  called  to  the  Chair — 
and  the  Hon.  Prior  Lea  was  requested  to  act  as 
Secretary.  The  Rev.  Thomas  Wiikerson  was  invi- 
ted to  precede  the  other  business  by  prayer;  and  im- 
mediately thereafter,  the  Delegates,  being  called  by 
States,  registered  their  names,  to  the  amount  of  380, 
from  nine  States,  viz: 

From  Oiiio,  6 

Indiana,  4 

Kentucky,  60 

Virginia,  30 

North  Carolina,  30 

South  Carolina,  81 

Georgia,  55 

Alabama,  9 

Tennessee,  125 


In  all,  380 

Composed  of  a  large  portion  of  the  most  intelligent 
and  influential  men  of  these  several  States,  without 
distinction  of  parties. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Wickliffe, 

Gen.  ROBERT  Y.  HAYNE,  of  South  Carolina, 
was  unanimously  chosen  President,  and,  being  con- 
ducted to  the  chair,  he  addressed  the  Convention. 

Prior  Lea,  of  Tennessee,  was  appointed  Secre- 
tary. 

Mr.  Blanding  presented  to  the  Convention  a  re- 
port, signed  by  Robert  Y.  Hayne,  Abram  Blanding, 
Patrick  Noble,  Thomas  Smith,  Thomas  L.  Jones  and 
Charles  Edmondston,  South  Carolina  Commissioners 
on  the  "Louisville,  Cincinnati  and  Charleston  Rail 
Road,"  which  was  read, 


And  thereupon  Mr.  Williams,  of  Tennessee,  of- 
fered the  following  resolution. 

Resolved,  That  a  Committee  be  appointed  to  take 
into  consideration  the  charters  granted  by  the  seve- 
ral States  to  the  Louisville,  Cincinnati  and  Charles- 
ton Rail  Road  Company,  with  instructions  to  consi- 
der and  report  thereon,  and  that  so  much  of  the  re* 
port  of  the  South  Carolina  Commissioners  as  relates 
to  that  subject  be  referred  to  that  Committee. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Williams, 

Ordered,  That  the  Committee  consist  of  thirty- 
nine  Delegates,  to  be  appointed  by  the  President. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Swain,  of  North  Carolina,  it 
was 

Resolved,  That  the  same  committee  be  instructed 
lo  enquire  and  report  to  the  convention  whether  a 
practicable  route  for  said  road  has  been  found,  and 
the  probable  cost  thereof,  and  that  so  much  of  the 
report  of  the  commissioners  as  relates  *o  these  sub- 
jects be  also  referred  to  them. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Drake,  of  Ohio,  it  was 

Resolved,  That  the  same  committee  be  further  in- 
structed to  enquire  and  report  to  the  convention  on  the 
advantages  to  arise  from  the  construction  of  the  said 
road,  and  especially  the  extent  and  value  of  the  com- 
mercial intercourse  it  would  establish  among  the 
States  interested  therein,  and  that  so  much  of  the 
report  as  relates  to  that  subject  be  also  referred  to 
them. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Wickliffe,  of  Kentucky,  it  was 

Resolved,  That  the  same  committee  be  further  in- 
structed to  enquire  and  report  upon  the  measures  ne- 
cessary to  be  adopted  to  insure  the  construction  of 
the  proposed  road  at  the  earliest  possible  period, 
should  the  same  be  found  to  be  practicable  at  a  reas~ 
onable  cost,  and  that  so  much  of  the  report  as  relates 
to  this  subject  be  also  referred  to  said  committee. 

Mr.  Vogler  presented  a  communication  from  the 
Mayor  of  Knoxville,  offering  to  the  convention  the 
Hospitalities  of  the    city,  which  was  read.  and.  or. 


motion  of  Mr.  Combs,  it  was  ordered  that  said  com- 
munication be  entered  on  the  Journal. 

Mr.  Chunn  presented  a  communication  fiom 
Messrs.  Joseph  and  Jason  V\  hitson,  concerning  a 
model  of  a  car — which  communication  was  read, 
and,  on  motion  of  Mr.  Chunn, 

Ordered,  That  said  communication  be  laid  on  the 
table. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  John  Speed  Smith,  it  was 

Resolved,  That  a  committee  of  five  be  appointed 
by  the  President  to  prepare  and  report  the  rules  for 
the  government  of  this  convention  during  its  session. 
And  thereupon  the  President  announced  said  com- 
mittee, Mr.  J.  S.  Smith,  Mr.  Elmore,  Mr.  Habersham, 
Mr.  Johnston  and  Mr.  Williams. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  John  Speed  Smith,  it  was 

Resolved,  That  the  President  may,  whenever  he 
thinks  proper  to  do  so,  leave  the  Chair,  and  take  part 
in  the  proceedings  of  the  convention,  calling  some 
member  to  preside  during  the  time  he  vacates  his 
seat. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Combs,  it  was 

Ordered,  That  two  thousand  copies  of  the  report 
of  the  South  Carolina  commissioners  be  printed  for 
the  use  of  the  convention. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Elmore,  it  was 

Ordered,  That  a  report  presented  by  him,  and 
signed  by  a  committee  composed  of  F.  H.  Elmore, 
James  L.  Clark,  S.  Blanding,  John  G.  Brown,  Alex- 
ander Kirk,  on  the  trade  and  manufactures  of  Colum- 
bia, South  Carolina,  and  its  vicinity,  and  on  the  ag- 
ricultural productions  of  the  country  connected  with 
it  in  business,  be  referred  to  the  committee  of  thirty- 
nine. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Wickliffe, 

The  convention  adjourned  until  to-morrow  morn- 
ing 9  o'clock. 

Tuesday,  July  5,  1836. 
The  President  announced,  according  to  a  resolu- 


tion  of  yesterday,  the  following  committee  ofthirtj*- 
nine. 

From    Tennessee— Messrs.    Williams,    Emmerson, 
Reese,  Peck,  Cocke,  Rogers  and  Fogg. 
Ohio — Messrs.  Drake  "and  Thomas. 
Kentucky--  Messrs.    Wickliffe,    Nicholas,    Brcck, 
Hawes,  Kincaid,  Fox  and  Garrard. 

North  Carolina—Messrs.  Swain,  Hardy,  Carson, 
Bissell,  Willis,  Chunn  and  Bryant. 

Virginia — Messrs.  Johnston  ami  Goodson. 
Alabama—  Messrs.  Fearn  and  Williams. 
Indiana — Mr.  Stapp. 

Georgia— Messrs.  Clayton,  Habersham,  Dearing 
and  McAlister. 

South  Carolina — Messrs.A.Blanding,  Edmondston, 
Earle,  O'Neall,  Black,  Wardlaw  and  Barkley. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Williams,  the  President  was  ad- 
ded to  the  committee  so  as  to  make  it  consist  of  forty. 
Mr.  John  Speed  Smith,   from  the  committee  on 
rules,  made  the  following  report: 

The  committee  raised  on  rides  for  the  government 
of  the  convention,  recommend  the  adoption  ol  the 
following  resolution: 

Resolved,  That  the  rules  adopted  by  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States,  for  the  government  of  that  body, 
be,  and  they  are  hereby  adopted  as  the  rules  ot  go- 
vernment of  this  convention. 
Which  resolution  was  adopted. 
Mr.  Branding  presented  the  charters  of  the  Louis- 
ville, Cincinnati  and  Charleston  rail  road  company, 
which  charters  were  referred  to  the  committee  oi  forty. 
Mr.  Drake  presented  a  report  of  Jacob  Pearson 
on  the  subject  of  the  Hiwassee  rail  road,  and  moved 
its  reference,  together  with  the  charter  for  that  roao, 
to  the  committee  of  forty — and  it  was  ordered  accor- 
dingly. 

Mr.  Alston  presented  a  report  from  the  commis- 
sioners appointed  atMonticello,  South  Carolina,  con- 
cerning the  Broad  river  route;  which  report  was  v«> 
ferred  to  the  committee  of  forty. 
On  motion  of  Mr.  Beaty,  it  was 
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Resolved,  That  the  committee  to  whom  were  re- 
ferred the  present  charters  for  the  rail  road,  be  and 
they  are  hereby  instructed  to  inquire  into  the  expe- 
diency and  propriety  of  amending  the  said  charters 
so  as  to  make  a  branch  from  the  main  stem  of  said 
road  at  or  near  Knoxville,  to  run  thenc"  the  most  di- 
rect and  prcticable  route  to  Louisville,  Kentucky, 
provided  Cumberland  Gap  is  made  a  point  in  said 
road — And  further,  that  said  committee  enquire  into 
the  expediency  of  getting  competent  engineers  to  ex- 
amine and  report  upon  said  route  to  the  next  session 
of  the  Kentucky  Legislature,  embracing  in  their  re- 
port the  advantages  that  would  result  to  the  stock- 
holders, and  the  community  at  large,  as  well  as  to 
the  agricultural,  commercial,  and  manufacturing  in- 
terests in  the  region  of  country  through  which  the 
branch  would  run. 

Mr.  Starke  presented  a  report  from  the  committee 
appointed  at  Winnsborongh,  on  the  trade,  &c.  of 
Fairfield  District,  South  Carolina;  which  report  was 
referred  to  the  committee  of  forty. 

Mr.  Thomas  presented  a  report  of  the  manufac- 
tures and  commerce  of  Cincinnati;  which  report  was 
referred  to  the  committee  of  forty. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Blandina",  it  was 

Resolved,  That  Col.  Ramsay,  printer  to  the  con- 
vention, be  admitted  to  a  seat  within  the  rail  around 
the  Secretary's  desk. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Field,  it  was 

Resolved,  That  the  committee  of  forty  be  instruct- 
ed to  enquire  into  the  expediency  of  connecting  the 
Lo  lisville  Branch  of  the  Charleston  and  Cincinnati 
raii  road  with  the  Ohio  and  Indianapolis  rail  road, 
and  that  the  charter  of  said  company  be  referred  to 
their  consideration. 

Mr.  Coffey  presented  a  report  from  the  exploring 
party  of  the  McMinn  county  delegation,  on  the  route 
indicated  by  the  charter  of  the  Hiwassee  raii  road; 
which  report  was  referred  to  the  committee  of  forty. 

Mr.  Parkman,  on  behalf  of  the  Georgia  delegation, 
presented  a  report  on  the  commercial  advantages 
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presented  by  Georgia  to  the  west,  in  connection  with 
a  come  ted  rail  road  communication;  which  re- 

portwas  I-  ferred  to  the  committee  of  forty. 

0  !  motion  of  Mr.  Sharp,  it  was 

Resolved,  That  the  committee  of  forty  take  into 
consideration  the  p  diency  of  procuring  a  recogni- 
zance of  the  route  through  Cumberland  and  Mocca- 
sin Gaps  in  Virginia,  and  of  an  application  to  the 
Legislature  of  thai  State  for  a  charter  for  the  road 
through  her  territory;  and  report  their  opinion  there- 
upon to  the  convention. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Jenkins,  Mr.  Holt  of  Georgia, 
was  added  to  the  committee  of  forty.  On  motion  of 
Mr.  Stapp,  Mr.  Field  of  Indiana,  was  added  to  the 
same  committee.  On  motion  of  Mr.  Drake,  Mr 
Mansfield  of  Ohio,  was  added  to  the  same  commit- 
tee. And  on  motion  of  Mr.  Swain,  Mr.  Avery  of 
North  Carolina,  was  added  to  the  same  committee; 
so  as  to  make  the  committee  consist  of  forty-four. 

Adjourned  until  to-morrow  morning  9  o'clock. 

Wednesday,  July  6,  1836. 

Mr.  Chappel,  on  behalf  of  the  Georgia  delegation, 
submitted  a  report;  which  was  referred  to  the  com- 
mittee of  forty-four. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Cocke,  it  was 

Resolved,  That  the  committee  of  forty-four  consi- 
der and  report  on  the  expediency  of  giving  some  ex- 
pression of  opinion,  on  the  part  of  this  conveaiion, 
as  to  the  obligation  on  the  part  of  the  Direction  of  the 
proposed  company,  of  having  all  the  routes  examined 
within  the  limits  of  the  charter,  before  the  line  of 
rail  road  shall  be  laid  down. 

Mr.  Fox,  in  behalf  of  the  delegates  of  Pulaski 
county,  Kentucky,  presented  their  report;  which  was 
refl  rred  to  the  con  mittee  of  forty-four. 

The  Preside::  :itted  a  report  of  the  Brigade 

of  Engineers;  which  report  was   •  ferred  n- 

mittee  of  forty-four. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Garrard,  Mr.  Coleman  of  Ken- 
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lucky,  was  added  to  the  committee  of  forty-four;  so 
as  to  make  the  committee  consist  of  forty-five. 

Mr. Blair,  in  behalf  of  the  delegations  from  Wash- 
ington, Sullivan.  Carter,  and  Johnston  counties,  Ten- 
nessee, presented  a  statistical  report  on  those  coun- 
ties; which  report  was  referred  to  the  committee  ot 
forty-five. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Cray, 

Ordered,  unanimously,  That  one  of  the  galleries 
be  appropriated  to  the  use  of  the  ladies. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Kane, 

Resolved,  That  the  committee  of  forty-five  be  re- 
quested to  enquire  into  the  expediency  of  the  exa- 
mination of  the  route  from  Mocasin  Gap  to  the  head 
waters  of  Sandy. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Clavton, 

Resolved,  That  a  committee  be  appointed  to  select 
for  publication,  from  the  various  documents  present- 
ed to  the  convention,  such  papers  as  they  think  ne- 
cessary and  proper,  shewing  the  advantages  of  the 
several  routes  proposed  to  connect  the  southern  and 
western  States  by  a  system  of  rail  roads. 

And,  ordered,  That  the  committee  consist  of  one 
member  from  every  State. 

Adjourned  until  to-morrow,  meridian. 

Thursday   July  7,  1830. 

Mr.  Dunkin,  in  behalf  of  the  delegation  from  So. 
Carolina,  presented  a  report  on  the  advantages  of 
thai  State  in  connection  with  the  contemplated  rail 
road;  which  report  was  read,  and  referred  to  the 
committee  of  forty-five. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Cocke,  it  was 

Resolved,  That  the  Engineers,  who  have  been  en- 
gaged in  making  the  surveys  and  reports,  be  invited 
to  seats  within  the  bar  of  the  house. 

The  President  according  to  a  resolution  ofyester- 
dav,  announced  the  fullo wing  committee  on  the  sub- 
ject of  printing.  Mr.  Clayton  of  Georgia,  Mr.  Williams 
of  Tennessee,  Mr.  Blanding  of  South  Carolina,   Mr. 
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Swain  of  North  Carolina,  Mr.  Nicholas  of  Kentucky, 
Mr.  Drake  of  Ohio,  Mr.  Field  of  Indiana,  Mr.  John- 
ston of  Virginia,  and  Mr.  Fearne  of  Alab  una. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Bradley,  on  behalf  of  the  Ten- 
nessee delegation,  the  following  document  was  laid 
on  the  table  : 

Resolved,  by  the  Tennessee  delegation,  that  they 
will  individually  surrender  their  preferences  tor  any 
particular  route  for  the  Louisville,  Cincinnati  and 
Charleston  Rail  Road,  and  will  cordially  co-operate 
with  others  in  carrying  thechaiter  in  operation  en 
such  route  as  may  be  designated  by  the  Engineers 
under  the  authority  ©fthe  company,  when  formed. 

Mr.  Churchwell,  on  behalf  of  the  Tennessee  dele- 
gation, presented  a  statistical  report  of  East  Tennes- 
see; which  report  was  referred  to  the  committe  of  45. 
Mr.  Williams  from  the  committee  of  45,  presented 
the  following  Report  and  resolutions,  [see  page  40.] 
And  thereupon  the  entire  report  of  the  committee 
of  forty-five  was  unanimously  concurred  in,  and 
adopted. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Drake,  it  was 
Resolved,  That  the  President  be  requested  to  pre- 
pare the  address. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Jinkins,  it  was 
Resolved,  That  in  the  opinion  of  this  Convention, 
a  Rail  Road  communication  with  the  Louisville, Cin- 
cinnati, and  Charleston  Rail  Road,  and  the  state  of 
Georgia,  and  thence  extending  into  the  stale  of  Ala- 
bama, would  alike  contribute  to  the  prosperity  of  the 
states  in  the  south,  and,  also,  those  on  the  Ohio  river; 
and  that  such  efforts  and  legislative  provision,  [pro- 
vided further  further  legislation  should  be  found  ne- 
cessary,] should  be  made  as  might  effect  upon  terms 
ot  fair  and  just  reciprocity,  such  connection. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  John  Speed  Smith,  the  following- 
resolution  was  laid  on  the  table  : 

Resolved,  That,  as  the  contemplated  Rail  Road, 
connecting  the  Ohio  and  the  Southern  Atlantic,  will 
furnish  the  surest  and  speediest  transmission  of  the 
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mail, and  thf*  most  certain  and  expeditious  means  for 
transporting  men,  provisions  and  munitions  in  a  pe- 
riod of  war, it  is  the  settled  opinion  of  thisConvenlion, 
that  the  government  of  the  United  States  should  he- 
come  a  large  stockholder  in  said  road. 

Mr.  Blanding,  from  the  committee  of  forty-five, 
made  a  report,  accompanied  by  the  following  reso- 
lution : 

Resolved,  That  all  communications  to  this  Con- 
vention, pointing  out  the  peculiar  advantages  of  any 
route  of  Rail  Road  between  the  points  to  be  connec- 
ted within  the  chartered  limits  of  the  company,  be 
delivered  by  the  secretary  of  this  Convention  to  the 
"board  of  directors  of  the  company,  as  soon  as  it  shall 
be  organized. 

And  thereupon,  said  resolution  was  adopted. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Drake,  it  was 

Resolved,  That  to  defray  the  expenses  of  this  Con- 
tion,  every  member  pay  over  to  the  secretary  two 
dollars. 

The  Convention  adjourned  until  to-morrow  morn- 
»ng  8  o'clock. 

Friday,  July  8,  1836. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  J.  D.  Williams,  it  was 

Resolved,  That  this  convention  are  of  opinion, that 
a  connection  of  the  Wetumpka  and  Coosa  Rail  Road 
with  the  Louisville,  Cincinnati  and  Charleston  Rail 
Road,  will  be  important  to  south  Alabama,  as  it 
would  connect  the  Mobile  Bay  with  the  West  and 
the  North. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Clayton,  it  was 

Resolved,  That  the  committee  on  Printing  be  dis- 
charged from  the  duty  assigned  them  ;  and,  that  the 
President,  Mr.  J.  Williams,  Mr.  Blanding,  Mr.  Wick- 
liffe,  and  Mr.  Drake,  be  a  committee  to  carry  into 
effect  the  resolution  heretofore  adopted  on  the  sub- 
ject of  printing. 

And  resolved  further,  That  said  committee  publish 
the  document  presented  by  Mr  Parkman,  on  the 
commercial  and  agricultural  statistics    of  Georgia, 
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afi3,  also,  the  document  presented  by  Mr.  Chap- 
pell,  exhibiting  reports  of  the  Georgia  Engi- 
neers and  others,  as  to  tlie  practicability  ot  ap- 
proH  -lung  Georgia  with  the  rail  roa  i,  !>v  two  passes; 
and,  also,  Mr.  Coleoek's  report — Provided,  simiiir 
documents  should  be  published. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  King,  it  was 

R'solvnd,  That  the  Secretary  transmit  copies  of 
the  proceedings  of  this  Convention  to  the  Governors 
of  the  several  states  here  represented  ;  an  ]  th  :  resi- 
due equally  to  the  members  of  'his  Convention  tor 
general  information. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  WicklifFe,  it  was 

Resolved  unanimously,  That  the  thanks  of  this 
Conventi  m  are  hereby  tendered  to  the  South-Caro- 
lina Commissioners  on  the  Louisville,  Cincinnati 
and  Charleston  rail  road,  and  to  the  Engineers  acting 
under  their  direction,  for  the  ability,  industry  and 
care  with  which  they  have  discharged  the  duties  as- 
signed them. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Elmore,  it  was 

Resolved  unanimou  ly,  That  the  thanks  orthis 
Convention  are  hereby  u-ndered  lo  th'j  seve- 
ral societies  that  have  opened  their  buildings  for  the 
accommodation  of  the  Convention. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Br<jck,  it  was 

Resolved  unanimously,  That  the  grateful  acknow- 
ledgements of  this  Convention  are  due  and  hereby 
tendered  to  the  citizens  of  Knoxville,  for  the  facili- 
ties afforded  the  Convention  in  its  deliberations,  and 
for  the  distinguished  politeness  and  hospitality  exteri- 
ded  to  its  members. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Swain,  it  was 

Resolved  unanimously,  That  the  thanks  of  this 
Convention  are  due,  and  are  hereby  tendered  to  the 
Hon.  Robert  Y.  Hayne,  for  the  dignity,  ability,  and 
impartiality  with  which  he  has  presided  over  the 
deliberations  of  this  body. 
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And  thereupon  the  President  addressed  the  Con- 
vention. 

On  motion  (if*  Mr.  Earle,  it  was 

Resolved  unanimously,  That  the  thanks  of  the 
Convention  be  tendered  to  the  Hon.  Pry  or  Lea,  for 
the  assiduity  and  ability  with  which  he  has  dischar- 
ged the  duties  of  Secretary  1o  the  Convention. 

The  Convention  then  adjourned  sine  die — being 
concluded  with  an  address  to  the  throne  of  grace,  by 
the  Rev.  Isaac  Anderson,  D.  D. 

ROBERT  Y.  HAYNE,  President. 
Pryor  Lea,  Secretary. 


REPORT 

OF    THE 

SOUTH-CAROLINA  COMMISSIONERS. 

The  Commissioners  appointed  by  the  Legislature 
of  South-Carolina,  to  make  an  examination  and 
survey  of  the  country  between  the  Ohio  River  and 
the  city  of  Charleston,  "for  the  purpose  of  ascer- 
taining the  best  practicable  route  for  a  rail  road,'' 
have  the  honor  to  submit  to  the  Convention  now 
assembled  at  Knoxville,  such  information  as  they 
have  been  able  to  obtain.  Aware  that  this  Con- 
vention would  be  composed  of  Delegates  from  all 
those  portions  of  country  most  deeply  interested  in 
the  proposed  Road,  and  that  it  would  embrace  such 
a  combination  of  talent,  character  and  information, 
as  would  enable  its  members  to  exert  a  powerful  in- 
fluence over  the  public  mind  in  reference  to  this  great 
work,  the  undersigned  have  not  hesitated  to  regulate 
their  proceedings  with  a  view  to  submit  the  results 
to  this  assembly.  The  Commissioners  have  accord- 
ingly repaired  to  Knoxville  to  meet  the  Convention,, 
and  have  also  directed  their  several  Brigades  of  En- 
gineers to  assemble  here  for  the  purpose  of  concen- 
trating all  the  information  they  may  have  procured, 
to  be  laid  before  you. 

In  giving  a  brief  history  of  our  proceedings,  we 
feel  that  it  is  due  to  ourselves,  as  well  as  to  the  En- 
gineers, who  have  been  industriously  employed  in 
making  the  explorations  and  surveys,  to  state,  that 
we  have  been  greatly  embarrassed  in  our  operations, 
by  the  shortness  of  the  time  which  has  been  allowed 
us, and  the  extraordinary  inclemency  of  the  weather. 
Finding  it  impossible,  under  these  circumstances,  to 
do  more  than  to  make  an  examination  arid  survey  oi 
a  portion  of  the  designated  route,  we  did  not  hesitate 
to  din-ci  imr  attention  exclusively  to  that  section  of 
coil!?'  v  .'  ii<  U  presented  the  greatest  difficulties — 
f ■!(::•>: -icing  \\\r-  mountain  region— extending  from  the" 
I  ')'  of  the  Blu  i '  '.:'<■  east,1n  the  western  base  of  the 
Cumberland  m  :    lain,  believing,  that  if  this  portion 
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of  the  route  should  be  found  to  be  practicable,the  coun- 
try below  these  lines,  and  extending  on  one  side  to 
the  Atlantic,  and  on  the  other  to  the  Ohio,  might  be 
safely  assumed  to  be  so. 

It  will  doubtless  be  recollected  by  the  Convention, 
that,  at  the  public  meeting  held  at  Cincinnati,in  Au- 
gust last,  it  was  proposed  to  connect  that  City  with 
Charleston,  by  a  Rail  Road,  and  an  able  report  was 
published,  shewing  the  practicability  of  the  scheme 
and  the  great  advantages  that  would  result  from  its 
accomplishment.  A  printed  copy  of  these  proceed- 
ings having  been  transmitted  to  Charleston,  the 
liveliest  interest  was  excited  among  her  citizens, 
who  had  long  looked  to  such  a  connexion  with  the 
West,as  an  event  greatly  to  be  desired.  It  was  pecu- 
liarly acceptable  to  them,  that  the  proposition  should 
have  come  from  the  quarter  whence  it  now  emanated, 
and  they  felt  it  to  be  their  duty  to  respond  to  the  ap- 
peal thus  made  by  Ohio, in  a  spirit  which  should  leave 
no  doubt  of  the  disposition  of  South  Carolina  to  unite 
most  cordially  with  her  western  brethren  in  bringing 
about  so  desirable  a  result.  A  public  meeting  of  the 
citizens  of  Charleston  was  accordingly  held,  and  re- 
solutions were  unanimously  adopted,  pledging  their 
zealous  co-operation  in  the  great  work.  In  fulfilment 
of  this  pledge,  the  City  Council  immediately  appro- 
priated $5000  out  of  the  City  Treasury,  and  put  the 
same  at  the  disposal  of  a  committee,  charged  with 
♦'causing  such  explorations  or  surveys  to  be  made, 
as  may  be  deemed  necessary,  in  order  to  determine 
the  practicability,  cost,  and  proper  route  of  the  pro- 
posed road."  This  committee,  acting  in  conjunction 
with  a  similar  committee,  appointed  -in  Columbia, 
the  capital  of  the  State — took  the  promptest  mea- 
sures to  carry  into  effect  the  views  of  their  fellow 
citizens.  It  was  accordingly  determined,  to  apply 
to  the  Legislatures  of  the  States  through  which  a  road 
from  Chariest  n  to  Cincinnati  must  necessarily  pass, 
for  a  chartea— md  for  such  appropriations  as  might 
cover  the  expenses  of  the  surveys.  In  the  mean 
time,  and  in  order  to  afford  to  the  legislatures  of  those 
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states  such  information  as  might  induce  them  to  com- 
ply with  these  requests,  a  board  of  Engineers  was 
constituted — consisting  of  Cols.  Gadsden  and  Bris- 
bane, and  Mr.  Holmes— gentlemen  eminently  quali- 
fied for  the  task — who  were  charged  in  behalf  of  the 
citizens  of  Charleston,  with  making  an  exploration 
ot  the  several  passes  through  the  Blue  ridge,  and 
across  the  intermediate  country  to  the  foot  of  the 
Cumberland  mountain,  in  Kentucky,  in  the  general 
direction  of  the  proposed  road  from  Cincinnati  to 
Charleston,  so  as  to  lay  their  report  before  the  Legis- 
lature of  South  Corolina,  at  their  annual  meeting  in 
December.  Agents  were  also  appointed  to  attend 
the  Legislatures  of  North  Carolina,  Tennessee  and 
Kentucky,  to  make  such  explanations  as  might  be 
required,  and  if  possible  to  obtain  charters  from  each 
of  the  said  States,  identical,  in  all  their  provisions. 
In  the  prosecution  of  the  duties  thus  imposed 
upon  them,  Col.  Gadsden  and  his  party  entered 
promptly  and  zealously  upon  the  explorations  re- 
quired, and  embodied  in  a  luminous  report  the  result 
of  their  examinations,  the  substance  of  which  was 
communicated  in  due  season  to  the  Legislatures  of 
the  several  States  interested  therein.  From  this 
report,  which  will  be  found  to  contain  a  mass  of 
valuable  information,  such  extracts  are  hereto  an- 
nexed, as  bear  more  immediately  on  the  questions 
now  before  the  Convention.  Our  Agents  who  at- 
tended the  Legislatures  of  North  Carolina,  Tennessee 
and  Kentucky,  succeeded  in  obtaining  charters  from 
those  States  ;  but  as  the  charters  in  the  two  latter 
States  vary  in  several  particulars  from  those  passed 
by  North  and  South  Carolina,  it  has  been  deemed 
advisable  to  cause  the  original  charter  as  passed  by 
South  Carolina,  to  be  printed,  with  the  several 
amendments  made  thereto  by  the  other  states,  so 
that  the  Convention  may  be  able  to  decide  whether 
any  alterations  have  been  made  therein,  or  any  res- 
trictions or  limitations  imposed,  which  may  render 
further  amendments  necessary. 
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The  Legislature  of  South  Carolina,  in  addition  to 
the  charter  above  mentioned,  also  passed  an  act  to 
i^ause  surveys  to  be  made  for  a  Rail  Road  between 
Cincinnati  and  Charleston,  a  impropriated  $10,000  for 
that  purpose,  and  appointed  the  undersigned  Com- 
missioners to  carry  the  same  into  effect.  This  act 
contemplated  the  passage  of  similar  acts  by  the  Le- 
gislatures of  North  Carolina,  Tennessee  and  Ken- 
tucky, and  accordingly  directed  the  South  Carolina 
commissioners  to  unite  with  those  of  the  said  States 
in  causing  the  proper  surveys  to  be  made.  In  con- 
sequence, however,  of  the  failure  of  those  States  to 
pass  such  acts,  the  undersigned  have  been  compelled 
to  assume  the  whole  duty,  which  was  intended  to 
have  been  performed  in  conjunction  with  the  Com- 
missioners of  the  other  States.  If  Commissioners 
had  been  appointed,  and  appropriations  made  by 
these  States,  surveys  mio;ht  have  been  commenced 
simultaneously  in  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina, 
Tennessee  and  Kentucky,  and  the  Convention  might 
thus  have  been  put  in  possession  of  an  actual  survey 
of  the  whole  route.  Necessarily  restricted  in  our 
operations,  we  have  made,  however,  the  utmost  pos- 
sible exertions  to  put  the  Convention  in  possession  of 
such  information  as  may  enable  them  to  act  efficient- 
ly on  this  subject.  On  an  application  made  to  the 
Secretary  of  War,  that  officer  was  pleased  to  suffer 
Capt.  W.  G.  Williams  of  the  Topographical  Engi- 
neers, Lieuts.  Drayton,  White  and  Reed,  of  the  ar- 
my, and  Mr.  G.  F.  Featherstonehaugh,  of  the  civil 
Engineers,  to  enter  into  the  service  of  the  commis- 
sioners for  the  purpose  of  making  under  their  direc- 
tion, the  above  mentioned  surveys.  The  gentlemen 
being  organized  into  two  Brigades,  under  the  orders 
of  Capt.  Williams,  have  been  engaged  since  the  mid- 
dle of  April  last,  in  surveying  the  passes  leading  from 
the  head  waters  of  the  Broad  and  Saluda  Rivers  in 
Seuth  Carolina,  across  the  Blue  Ridge,  into  the  val- 
ley of  the  French  Broad  River,and  from  thence  down 
that  valley  to  a  point  from  whence  a   suitable  route 
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for  a  Rail  Road  could  be  marked  out, across  the  Cum- 
berland Mountain  into  Kentucky.  The  commis- 
sioners felt  themselves  restrained  by  the  shortness  of 
the  time,  and  the  small  amount  of  the  appropriation, 
from  extending  their  surveys  further  than  to  the  sev- 
eral passes  leading  into  the  valley  of  the  French 
Broad  River,  a  restriction  to  which  they  were  the 
more  reconciled  from  the  fact  that  any  route  to  the 
North  or  South  of  that  valley,  would  trespass  upon 
the  territory  of  Virginia  or  Georgia,  from  neither  of 
which  States  have  charters  been  obtained.  It  can- 
not be  doubted  that  there  is  no  route  within  the  limits 
of  the  existing  charter,  by  which  a  Rail  Road  can  be 
carried  across  the  Blue  Ridge,  that  must  not  pass 
along  the  valley  of  the  French  Broad  River;  and  the 
commissioners  are  under  a  full  conviction  that  this 
valley  affords,  by  far,  the  best  channel  of  communica- 
tion, between  the  Ohio  River  and  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 
This  opinion  is  founded  upon  some  personal  observa- 
tion, extensive  enquiries,  and  explorations  and  sur- 
veys of  the  several  routes  which  have  been  suggest- 
ed. Public  attention  having  been  several  times  called 
to  a  route  extending  from  the  Linnville  Mountain  in 
North  Carolina  through  Virginia,  across  the  Moca- 
sin  Gap  to  the  Ohio,  by  the  valley  of  the  Licking  or 
Big  Sandy  Rivers  in  Kentucky,  Mr.  Holmes  was 
despatched  in  November  last  by  the  Charleston  com- 
mittee to  examine  that  route,  and  from  the  informa- 
tion obtained  by  him,  as  well  as  from  an  actual  sur- 
vey made  by  Col.  Long,  of  the  United  States  Topo- 
graphical Engineers  in  1831,  the  Engineers  unani- 
mously pronounced  that  route  to  be  inadmissible. 
From  a  careful  exploration  made  by  Capt.  Williams, 
of  the  whole  mountain  range  within  the  limits  of  S. 
Carolina,  there  does  not  appear  in  the  opinion  of  that 
officer  to.be  any  practicable  route  lor  a  rail-road  south 
o  he  Saluda  Mountain.  A  rout^  however  has  been 
!  across  the  Rabun  Gap  in  Georgia,  which 
of  that  State  has  been  directed  by  their 
*  >be  surveyed,  and  it  is  under- 
2* 
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stood  that  the  Engineer  of  the  Athens  rail  road  com- 
pany has  also  been  employed  in  examining  aline 
from  Athens  across  that  Gap.  For  the  reasons  above 
mentioned,    the  commissioners  did   not  feel  them- 
selves called  npon  to  survey  any  route  not  embraced 
within  the  lines  covered  by  their  charter,  and   even 
if  not  restrained  by  this  consideration,   had  neiiher 
time  nor  means  to  extend  their  surveys   beyond   the 
limits  of  their  own  State,    and   a  line   drawn    from 
thence  across  the  Cumberland  Mountain,  by  the  val- 
ley of  the   French  Broad,  looking  to  the    connec- 
tion of  Cincinnati  and  Louisville  with  Charleston.   In 
consequence,   ho\ve\er,  of  the  surveys   directed    by 
Georgia,  of  the  Gap,  through   Rabun,  they   deemed 
it  advisable  to  obtain  all  the  information  on  the  sub- 
ject in  their  power.     With    this  view  Col.  Brisbane 
and  Richard  W  Colcock,Esq.  have  been  recently  sent 
to  make  a  survey  of  that  part  of  Pickens'  District  in 
South  Carolina,  adjoining  Rabun  county  in  Georgia, 
with  instructions  to  pa.-s  by  the  Rabun   Gap,   down 
the  valley  of  the  little  Tennessee,  to  some  point  be- 
low the  Smoky  Mountains,  and  from  thence  to  Knox- 
vilie,  where  it  is  expected  that  they  will  arrive  in  a 
!'<  w  days. 

The  Report  of  Capt.  Williams,  with  the  surveys 
made  by  the  two  Brigades  of  Engineers,  under  his 
on'ers,  will  be  laid  he  fori  the  convention  so  soon  as 
sic  same  can  ho  prepared,  and  will  afford  all  the 
additional  information  on  this  subject,  which  it  will 
be  in  i he  power  of  the  commissioners  to  afford. 

It  will  be  for  the  Convention  to  determine,  on  full 
deliberation,  after  all  the  necessary  information  shall 
have  been  laid  before  them,  whether  a  practicable 
route  for  a  rail  road  has  been  found  from  the  Ohio 
River  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean, to  connect  Louisville  and 
Cincinnati  with  Charleston?  whether  such  work  can 
he  constructed  at  a  reasonable  expense  ?  whether  the 
advantages  to  arise  from  it  will  justify  the  efforts  ne- 
cessary ibr  its  execution?  and,  finally,  what  are  the 
proper  means  to   be  adopted  for  combining  the  re-- 
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sources  of  all  the  States  imerested   therein,   in   one 

SIMULTAMEOUb  AND  MIGHTY  EFFORT    for     itS    speedy 

accomplishment.  In  an  undertaking  of  such  vast 
magnitude,  intended  to  constitute  a  connecting  link 
between  six  or  eight  State«,it  will  be  utterly  wain  and 
idle  to  expect  success,  unless  the  great  work  be  en- 
tered upon    in   a  spirit  corresponding   with   the 

6UANDEUR  OF  THE  ENTERPRISE. 

Animated  by  such  a  spirit,  this  Convention  may 
give  an  impulse  to  this  work,  certainly  one  of  the  no- 
blest which  has  been  projected  in  modern  times — that 
may  ensure  its  success. 

The  Commissioners  will  most  cordially  co-operate 
with  the  Convention  in  all  measures,  calculated  to 
advance  the  great  object  which  has  brought  us  to- 
gether, and  for  this  purpose  will  be  ready  to  afford 
such  information  as  may  be  required  of  them. 

ROBERT  Y.  HAYNEO  Commissioners 
A.BLANDING,  |  on  the 

PATRICK  NOBLE,      I  Louisville,Cin- 
THOMAS  SMITH,        f     cinnati,    and 
TH03.  F.  JONES,         ,       Charleston 
C.  EDMONDSTON,     j       Rail  Road. 
Knoxville,  5th  July,  1S36. 


COLS.  GADSDEN  AND   BRISBANE, 
AND  MR.  HOLMES' 

The  commission  with  which  we  were  unexpectedly  char- 
ged but  30  days  since  by  the  citizens  of  Charleston,  and 
requiring  that  a  report  be  made  to  y<»u  at  an  early  date  du- 
ring the  present  session  of  the  Legislature  of  South-Carolina, 
allowed,  as  you  must  readily  perceive,  scarcely  time  for  an 
imperfect  reconnoisance  of  the  country,  on  the  shortest  line 
of  communication  b.  tween  the  two  important  points,  now 
pro  osed  to  be  connected  by  a  rail  road.  With  no  previously 
prepared  data  for  a  guide,  with  little  more  knowledge,  from 
personal  examination,  than  what  a  general  geographical  h  s- 
tory  of  our  native  and  contiguous  Southern  and  Western 
States  afforded,  we  can,  on  a  requisition  so  sudden,  and 
within  a  period  so  limited,  only  present  such  views,  as  a  dis- 
tant coup  d'ozuil  of  the  country  has  but  imperfectly  impress- 
ed on  our  visions.  Placed,  as  it  were,  upon  an  eminence, 
to  report  the  objects  on  the  horizon,  we  can  from  that  ele- 
vation estimate  but  speculatively  those  vast  resources,  Agri- 
cultural, Mineral,  and  Commercial,  of  the  'land  in  sight", 
whidi  may  be  developed  by  a  rail-road  from  Charleston  to 
Cincinnati:  and  point  to  those  topographical  characteristics, 
the  Swamps — the  Rivers,  and  the  Mountains  of  its  various 
sections,  which  may  prove  valuable  in  directing  the  future 
examinations  of  those  who  may  decide  on  the  route,  by 
which  they  can  be  most  judiciously  passed,  and  devise  the 
mode  by  which  the  obstacles  they  present,  can  with  the 
greatest  facility  be  surmounted.  In  execution  of  the  com- 
mission assigned  us,  to  ascertain  the  practicabdity  of  a 
route  for  a  Rail  Road  from  Charleston  to  Cincinnati,  we 
left  the  former  place  on  the  morning  of  the  7th  November 
— Col.  Gadsden  proceeded  via  Aiken.  Edgefield,  Abbeville, 
Pendleton  and  Greenville,  and  re-uniied  with  Mr.  Holmes 
and  Col  Brisban  !  at  the  State  Road,  at  the  Saluda  Gap  ; 
who  p  ssed  on  their  route  to  that  place  by  Columbia,  New- 
berry. :.  irens  and  Greenvil!e.  In  addition  to  our  own 
persona!  o  rrvations,  we  collected  on  our  way  much  valua- 
ble inform  ,,  which  was  cheerfully  vo'ii.aeered  by  all 
■s.  corroborating  th<  fact  as  to  the  various 
for  roads  leading  in  every  in  tion  from 
r  i  lower  district  ,:  »Iina. 
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The  Eastern  and  Western  territorial  divisions  of  the  Uni- 
ted States  are  divided  from  each  other  by  parallel  chains  of 
Mountains,  stretching  from  the  North  East  to  the  South 
West — where  these  elevations  are  united  into  a  single  range; 
the  ridges  and  the  valleys  of  the  rivers  which  flow  from 
them  in  opposite  directions,  form  slopes  by  which  their  ba- 
ses are  approached  :  and  the  interlocking  heads  of  the 
same  stream,  cleave  gaps  or  open  goges,  by  which  their  sum- 
mits may  be  overcome.  But  for  these  breaks,  and  depres- 
sions in  the  mountain  regions  of  the  Uniied  States,  afford- 
ing facilities  for  the  construction  of  roads,  a  people  bound 
together  by  the  strongest  political  ties,  would  be  entirely 
estranged  from  each  other,  in  all  their  commercial  and  so- 
cial  relations.  In  any  projects  therefore,  for  artificial  chan- 
nels of  communication,  by  which  these  barriers  are  to  be 
passed,  the  Engineer  is  irresistibly  directed  in  his  enqui- 
ries, to  those  peculiar  natural  conformations  of  a  country, 
which  afford  facilities  by  which  even  the  natural  obstacles 
are  overcome.  For  it  may  be  assumed  as  a  position,  scarce- 
ly controvertai  le,  that  where  contemplated  improvements 
run  parallel  with  the  natural  channel  ways  of  a  country, 
they  may  be  generally  pronounced  practicable,  while  the 
execution  of  those  where  the  line  of  direction  is  at  right 
angles,  with  the  ridges  and  streams  of  the  country,  seem- 
ingly opposing  the  works  of  nature,  if  not  doubtful,  are  in 
iheir  difficulties  proportionally  enhanced.  Applying  this 
rule  to  the  geographical  conformation  of  South  Carolina, 
with  her  ridges  and  parallel  ridges,  running  almost  direct 
from  the  Alleghany  to  the  sea, and  we  would  unhesitatingly, 
without  the  conformation  of  personal  observation,  or  the 
testimony  of  others  well  acquainted  with  the  lopogrnphy  of 
the  various  districts  of  the  State,  decide  on  the  practicabili- 
ty of  approaching  on  plains  of  easy  ascent,  from  almost  any 
quarter  in  the  iow  country,  to  the  Eastern  declivity  of  those 
mountains.  It  does  not  theiefore  admit  of  a  doubt,  but  that 
by  the  ridges  between  the  Savannah  and  Saluda,  by  those 
between  the  Saluda,  Reedy,  and  Enoree,  as  well  as  by  those 
which  divide  the  waters  of  the  Tyger  and  Pacolet  and  the 
Pacolet  and  the  Broad,  no  serious  obstacles  would  be  en- 
countered in  the  grading  of  a  Rail  Road  through  South 
Carolina,  to  the  Eastern  base  of  the  Blue  Ridge. 

Which  of  these  ridges  or  valleys  however,  would  present 
the  greatest  facilities  for  construction,  and  which  of  them 
Under  all  circumstances,  would  be  deemed  the  route  through 
South  Carolina  to  be  preferred,  would  depend  upon  a  more; 
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minute  examination  of  each,  and  a  comparative  estimate  ofe 
the  advantages  of  all,  than  we  have  been  enabled  to  bestow 
upon  them   as  well  as  upon  the  determined  point,  at    which 
it  may  be  found  most   judicious  to   scale    the   Blue  Ridge. 
In  the  examination  of  the  project  now  under    consideration 
it  will  be  found  that  the  great  mountain  barrier  interposing 
obstacles  of  any  communication  between  Carolinas  and  the 
West  are  on  the    borders  of  those    States,  split  or  divided 
into  four  distinct  or  parallel  chains — 1st,  the  Blue  Ridge  of 
which  the  Saluda  in  South  Carolina   is  but  a  spur :  leaving 
the  main  range  near  the  sources  of  the  Saluda   river,    and 
terminating  in  an  Easterly  direction  near  the  waters  of  the 
Broad,  while  the  main  or  Blue  Ridge  continues  its  onward 
course  in   a  north-easterly  direction   through  the    valley  of 
Virginia — 2nd,  a  middle  Chain,  no   less    formidable   in    its 
altitudes,  and  designated  at  various  points,    as    the  Unika4 
Smoky,  Iron  and  Bald  Mountains,of  which  the  Paint  Rock, 
is  an  imposing  member — 3d,  the  Clinch  and  Copper  ridges 
between  the  waters  of  the  Clinch   and    Powell, — and  4th, 
the  Cumberland  Mountain,  the  great  reservoit  of  all  the  trio 
butanes,  which  flow  through  Western  Tennessee  and  Ken- 
tucky,  tothe  father  of  rivers,     The  line  of  the   contempla- 
ted Rail  Road  from  Charleston  to  Cincinnati,  not  only  cross- 
es at  right  angles  the  Mountain  ranges,  but  in  addition,  five 
considerable  streams,  with  the  minor  ridges.     The  French 
Broad — the  Nolachuclcy — the    Holston — the    Clinch — and 
the  Powell.     From  a  careful  inspection  of  a  map,  therefore, 
this  portion,  or  what  may  be  designated  the    middle  section 
of  the  projected  rail  way   from  the  base  of  the  Blue  Ridge 
east,  to  the  western  termination  of  the    Cumberland  Moun- 
tain, would  seem  in  its  execution  to  be  opposed  by  obstacles 
truly  appalling,  if  not  insurmountable.      With  these    views, 
we  deem  it  advisable  to    bestow  most  of  the    limited    time 
allowed  for  our  examination  to  this  section  of  country.     As- 
suming, that  if  the  more  than    probaole  difficulties    on   this 
line  to  be  encountered,  could  by  any  possibility  be  surmoun- 
ted, we  might  with  the  more    confidence,  so  report    on  the 
practicability  of  the  grand  project,  as  to  authorise  a  more 
minute  survey  of  the  whole  ground,  than  it  has  been  in  our 
power  to  make  of  it.     Under  these  impressions,  after  a  gen- 
eral and  united    recorihoisance   of  the  gaps  in  the   Saluda 
Spur,  the  valley  of  Green  River, and  some  ot  the  depressions 
in    the    Blue    Ridge,    affording    facilities    for    scaling   it  ; 
we  separated,    and   so  distributed  the   work   of    explora- 
tion,   as    to  ensure  within    the    time    limited,   the    most 
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axtensive  examination  of  this  middle  section,  within  the 
range  of  our  enquiries.  Col.  Gadsden  descended  the  French 
Broad — penetrated  the  centre  of  East  Tennessee,  and  ex- 
amined the  communications  across  the  interposing  ridge  ;ind 
rivers  of  that  valley,  to  the  plains  of  Kentucky.  Col.  Bris- 
bane was  left  to  complete  the  observations  jointly  commenc- 
ed on  the  Blue  Ridge;  to- examine  all  the  gaps  or  depres- 
sions by  which  its  summit  from  the  east  could  be  attained, 
and  the  communications  west  descending  to  the  French 
Broad.  The  additional  object  devolved  on  him  of  descend- 
ing by  the  Broad  River, and  of  inspecting  the  facilities  which 
its  valley  or  ridges  offered  for  a  road  from  the  upper  to  the 
lower  districts  of  Carolina.  Mr.  Holmes'  attention  was  di- 
rected to  the  examination  of  a  possible  line  of  communica- 
tion from  Morangton,  in  Burke  county,  North  Carolina,  by 
the  Yellow  Mountain;  the  waters  of  the  Tow  and  Watauga 
rivers,  through  Carter  or  Washington  counties,  in  east 
Tennessee — and  by  Estilville,  in  Virginia,  to  the  sources  of 
the  Big  Sandy  or  Licking;  the  valleys  of  which  it  was  sup- 
posed might  afford  favorable  descents  to  Cincinnati,  the 
point  of  designation  on  the  Ohio  river. 

In  this  direction  we  were  particularly  attracted  by  the 
fact,  that  drawing  a  line  from  Cincinnati  to  Charleston,  it 
would  pass  through  this  very  section  of  country  as  the  shor- 
test possible  line  of  communication  between  those  two  desig- 
nated extremes  of  the  road  contemplated.  Another  con- 
sideration recommended  an  examination  in  that  quarter, 
that  as  early  as  the  year  1831,  there  was  a  convention  of 
citizens  held  at  Estilville,  on  the  subject  of  a  road  connect- 
ing the  Carolinas  with  Kentucky  by  that  route,  and  to 
which  delegates  from  Charleston  were  invited,  and  were  de- 
puted. This  encouraged  a  hope  that  the  result  of  that 
meeting  might  shed  much  light  on  the  geographical  and 
topographical  subjects  of  our  enquiries;  and  in  this  we  were 
not  disappointed. 
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COL.  GADSDEN'S  REPORT. 

Prom  any  of  the  gaps  or  depressions  by  which  an  ascewt 
fiom  the  east  can  be  had  to  the  summit  of  the  Blue  Ridge,  a 
descent  west  from  some  of  the  tributaries  of  the  French 
Broad,  may  be  obtained  to  the  valley  of  the  river:  and  along 
the  banks  of  that  stream,  for  the  wbole  distance  of  about 
]  40  miles  to  Knoxville,  a  plane  approximating  to  great  uni- 
formity, and  on  inclinations  varying  from  20  to  30  feet  to 
the  mile,  (all  within  the  advantageous  power  of  locomotives) 
may  with  great  facility  be  graded.  The  river,  forcing  its 
way,  as  it  does,  through  an  extremely  mountainous  and 
rocky  region,  is  often  turned  from  its  course,  but  I  do  not 
think  that  any  of  its  curved  deviations  from  a  straight  line 
form  less  arcs  of  circles  than  those  on  which  locomotives 
may  move  with  safe».y  and  advantage — should,  however,  the 
instruments  expose  delects  in  this  instance,  which  the  eye 
has  not  been  able  to  detect,  the  additional  expense  only  of 
biidges  on  a  river,  crossed  with  great  facility,  will  be  neces- 
sary at  all  these  points,  where  curvatures  adapted  to  the 
action  of  an  Engine,  cannot  be  obtained.  My  personal 
inspection  of  the  valley  of  the  French  Broad  extended  but 
95  miles  to  the  mouth  of  the  Nolachucky,  at  which  point  I 
crossed,  and  left  that  river,  with  a  view  of  ascertaining  from 
examination,  the  shortest  practicable  route  for  a  road  to  the 
Cumberland  Gap.  This  gorge  in  that  mountain  necessarily 
attracted  my  attention,  as  most  frequented  in  a!l  communi- 
cations with  Kentucky,  and  as  one  represented  as  being 
most  depressed,  and  presenting  the  least  difficulty  in  the 
passage  over  it.  Descending  the  French  Broad  by  the 
Warm  Springs,  the  most  direct  route  to  the  Cumberland 
Gap,  would  be  from  that  point,  via  Warrensburg,  Cheek'e 
^  Roads, Bean's  Station, and  Tazewell,  in  East  Tennessee, 
a  distance  of  78  miles — on  this  line,  however,  the  Paint 
Rock  and  the  Paint  Mountain,  more  formidable  in  its  as- 
cents and  descents  than  the  Blue  Ridge  itself,  have  to  be 
surmounted:  and  the  Clinch  Ridge,  at  Bean's  Station, rising 
on  a  slope  of  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  800  feet  from  the  East, 
and  descending  by  successive  slopes  of  3  miles  from  the 
same  elevation,  to  the  valley  of  Indian  Creek  on  the  west. 
From  thence  a  succession  of  hills  and  ridges  by  the  town  of 
Tazewell  are  encountered  to  the  very  foot  of  theCumberlaud 
Gap  the  approach  to  which  by  this  route, is  more  formidable 
than  the  passage  over  that  mountain  itself,  viz:  Warden's 
Ridge,  of  150  feet  elevation  at  its  lowest  depression — hills 
on  both  sidea  the  Powell  River,  the  one  of  250,and  the  other 
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of  400  feet  elevation,   and  the  poor  valley  ridge  of  150  feet 
in  height.     The  obstacles  in  this  direction,  are  so  imposing, 
that  if  it  was  the  only  route  by  which  a  liail  Road  could  be 
passed  to  the  West,  they  would   at  once   put   a  veto  on  the 
accomplishment  of  the  great  work  now  projected.     By  de- 
scending, however,  the  French   Broad  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Nolachucky,  and  by  crossing  the  valley  of  East  Tennessee, 
from  that  point  to   the  Cumberland  Gap,  a  pass  is  offered  by 
which    not   only    the    Paint  and  Clinch  Mountains  may  be 
turned,but  by  which  most  of  the  minor  ridges,  which  oppose 
additional  obstacles  on  the  more  direct  route  by  Bean's  Sta- 
tion, may    bt,  avoided.     On  any  road   from  South  Carolina 
to  the  Ohio  river, in  addition  to  the  great  mountain  barriers, 
which  interpose,  it  is  necessary  to  cross    the  valley  of  East 
Tennessee,    and    thus   encounter   all    the  difficulties  which 
usually   present   themselves  to   the    construction  of  works, 
which  pass  at    right  angles    to  the   water  courses   and  their 
ridges.      In  this  case,  however,  the  valley  is  narrow,  not  ex- 
ceeding 65  miles,  and    the   spaces  between  the   three  rivers 
passed,  the  aolslon,  the  Clinch,  and  the  Powell,  are  so  nar- 
rowed  as  to  reduce  considerably  the    slopes  of  the  dividing 
ridges,  and  afford  facilities  by  their  innumerable  tributaries, 
which  necessarily  interlock  on  these  common    fountains    of 
their  springs,  by  which  these  elevations  may,  with  compara- 
tive ease,  be  ascended  and  descended.       With  these  views 
of  possible  obstacles   to  be  encountered,  I  gave  to  this  por- 
tion a  more  careful  examination  than  it  was  in  my  power  to 
bestow  on  other  parts  of  the  extended  route, which,  from  the 
general  conformation  of  the  country  .could  not  present  other 
than  the   ordinary   obstacles  to   the  execution   of  the   road 
eontemp'ated.     That  these  supposed  difficulties  may  be  the 
better  estimated,  I  have  deemed  it  advisable  to   give  in  de- 
tail a  description  of  this  part  of  a  route    across  the    valley  of 
the  East  Tennessee  examined  by  me;  not  as  recommending 
it  as  the  one  to  be  selected,    but    as  one  which  being    lound 
practicable,  it  may  encourage  the    belief,    that   on  a    more 
careful  examination  of  the  whole  country,  some  others  pie- 
senting  probably  fewer  obstacles,  and  more  strongly  recom- 
mended by  their  direction,  may  be  found.    Indeed  from  the 
limited  time  allowed,  my  observaions  could   only  extend    to 
the  ascertaining  of  the  general  fact,  of  the  practicability  of 
a  Hail  Road  through  its  middle  section,   from  i  harlestou  to 
the  Ohio,  and  not  as   to  the  route,  which  under  the  due  es- 
timation of  comparative  advantages  (should  muny  ha  found) 
it  would  be  the  most  judicious  to  adopt.    The  result   of  my 
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.^__rvations  are  not  without  their  value  in  strengthening  a 
contidence  in  the  practicability  of  the  project,  and  under 
opposing  difficulties  far  less  than  was  generally  situated. 

Cumbeiland  Gap  is,  at  the  point  examined,  exceedingly 
depressed  the  whole  distance  across  from  the  Eastern  to  the 
Western  base,  being  but  one  mile  and  three  quarters,  rising 
on  the  Eastern  face,  in  the  distance  of  1000  yards,  300  feet 
— and  descending  from  that  elevation  west,  in  the  space  of 
2000  yards  The  highest  point  on  both  planes  present  two 
singular  peaks, with  a  descent  of  from  .30  to  40  feet  between 
them, both  of  which  may  with  great  facility  be  levelled, filling 
up  the  hollows  between,  and  forming  a  space  or  bench  on 
the  top  of  the  Gap  in  the  mountain,  for  the  location  of  a  sta- 
tionary engine,  which  may  be  made  to  operate  on  both 
planes.  The  slopes  on  the  '  umberland  mountain  are  so 
favorable  as  you  approach  this  Gap,  that  I  have  little  doubt 
that  a  judicious  graduation  of  both  inclined  planes  could  be 
effected. so  as  to  reduce  their  lengths  to  8  or  900  yards  each, 
and  their  perpendicular  lift  from  250  to  270  feet.  The  cleft 
in  the  mountain  is,  however,  so  disposed. at  this  point  as  to 
afford  great  facility  for  the  construction  of  a  Tunnel  through 
its  base,  reducing  the  distance  through  from  5-8ths  to  3-4 
of  a  mile.  The  character  of  the  rock  of  which  this  portion 
of  the  Cumberland  seems  to  be  composed,  being  an  indura- 
ted ferruginous  sand  stone,  and  very  difficult  to  blast, would 
be  the  principal  obstacle  to  the  work.  Such, however,  is  the 
very  great  objections  to  inclined  planes  requiring  a  stationary 
power  to  pass  them:  not  only  as  to  their  tirst  cost,  which  is 
very  considerable,  but  to  the  continued  annual  expense,  ne- 
cessary to  preserve  them,  and  render  them  available  for 
transportation  and  passage  cars,  that  they  are  ultimately 
cheapiy  avoided,  by  the  substitution  of  a  Tunnel,  the  first 
cost  of  which  is  well  calculated  to  alarm  those  who  in  a 
comparative  estimate  alone  of  the  cost  of  tunnels  and  incli- 
ned planes,  overlook  the  continued  drafts  on  the  profits  of  a 
road  to  sustain  the  annual  expenses  on  the  latter:  in  the 
lost  time,  in  the  interruption  to  transportation,  and  in  the 
wear  and  tear  of  machinery,  expense  of  Engineers,  &c. 
Whatever  may  be  the  seemingly  opposing  obstac  es  to  the 
construction  of  a  road  in  the  above  description,  they  are 
Comparatively  much  diminished  by  the  fact  that  it  embra- 
ces the  whole  mountainous  section  of  the  rail-way  projected 
f-om  the  Carolinas  to  the  Ohio,  and  that  on  a  route  of  nearly 
700  mil^s,  with  the  exception  of  the  passage  of  the  Blue 
Ridge, and  the  great  obstructions  to  be  encountered,  are  lim- 
ited to  the  short  distance  of  about  20  miles,  or  the  bro  ken 
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region  between  the  Clinch  and  Cumberland  mounta 
This  examination,  therefore,  in  confirming  the  fact  of  t 
practicability  of  a  Rail-Road,  over  seemingly  the  ru^gede 
portion  of  the  whole  route  designated, will  go  far  to  strength 
en  the  opinion  that  on  a  more  minute  examination  of  the 
country,  the  obstacles  here  encountered  may  be  diminished, 
if  not  entirely  avoided,  and  a  communication  between  the 
two  sections  of  the  country  to  be  connected,  be  obtained  on 
a  line,  if  not  the  most  direct,  offering  at  least  the  greatest 
facilities  of  construction:  and  the  most  extended  benefits 
contemplated,  from  the  Rail-Road  which  has  been  projected, 
from  representations  from  various  sources,  there  are  four  or 
five  other  depressions  in  the  Cumberland  mountains,  west 
of  the  Gap  examined  by  me,  all  of  which  afford  such  facili- 
ties for  crossing,  as  to  recommend  an  examination  of  them, 
in  the  surveys  now  about  to  be  undertaken  in  connection 
with  the  project  for  a  road  to  Cincinnati,  Baptist  Gap, 
Deep  Creek  Gap,  a  Gap  near  Jacksborough,  and  the 
Emory  Gap.  Deep  Creek  Gap  is  a  brake,  as  represented 
to  me,  made  by  that  Creek,  and  which  cleaves  the  mountain 
to  its  very  base.  Its  location  is  very  favorable,  being  on  a 
direct  line  from  Knoxville  to  Lexington  in  Kentucky,  and 
as  a  tributary  to  the  Cumberland,  must  afford,  no  doubt,  on 
its  banks  or  by  its  ridge  a  slope,  on  which  a  plane  might 
be  graded  from  the  mountain  to  that  river.  Its  position  is 
further  recommended,  as  so  demonstrating  on  or  pointing 
to  a  route  towards  Nashville,  as  to  enable  the  Cincinnati 
and  harleston  company  to  embrace  hereafter,  by  the  valley 
or  the  ridges  of  the  Cumberland  river,  that  important  point 
in  •  est  Tennessee,  among  the  branch  roads  contemplated 
in  the  charters.  On  this  route  from  the  Blue  Ridge  to  the 
Cumberland  mountain,  there  is  no  want  of  materials  of  the 
most  durable  character,  or  for  labor  to  prepare  and  fabricate 
them  for  use.  Indeed,  few  countries,  if  any,  afford  within 
the  same  limits  the  facilities  which  East  Tennessee  offers 
for  works  of  improvement.  All  the  elements  of  construc- 
tion in  the  caeapness  of  labor,  materials,  and  subsistence, 
may  be  numbered  among  her  resources  to  as  great,  if  not 
greater  extent,  than  are  to  be  found  in  any  other  section  of 
the  United  St  t<  •  The  valleys  as  well  as  the  hills,  are 
shadowed  with  a  growth  of  Pine,  Cedar,  Chesnut,  Black 
Oak,  Bh  .  Locust,  Mulberry,  and  Cotton  Wood;  Sand  and 
Bh;.  Lim<  -one, and  granite  abound  ever)  where, and  the  bow- 
els of  fie   noun?  ins  are  more  ti.a  1  sur-charged  with  Iron. 

Label  and  the  means  of  subsistence  are  beyond  compari- 
son  exceedingly   low.     Effective  hands  may   be   obtained 
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from  8  to  10  dollars  per  month,  4  or  5  horse  teams  with  a 
driver,  at  two  dollars  a  day,  Ox  team  at  half  that  amount 
Corn  from  18  to  30  cents  per  bushel.  Oats  from  IS  to  20 
cts.  Flour  from  4  to  5  dollars  per  barrel.  Salt  at  the  works 
37  per  bushel.  Pork  from  2  50  to  4  dollars  per  hundred, 
and  Beef  from  2  to  3  cents  per  pound.  Estimating  all 
these  advantages,  cheapness  of  labor,  materials  and  subsis- 
tence, in  connection  with  the  certainty  of  so  commanding 
them,  as  to  occasion  no  intenuption  to  operations,  which 
may  be  commenced  in  the  grading  and  construction  of  a 
Rail  road,  and  I  feel  confident  in  the  expression  of  the  opin- 
ion, that  even  this  most  rugged  and  mountainous  portion  of 
the  contemplated  road  route  from  Charleston  to  Cincinnati, 
may  be  accomplished  at  a  cost  per  mile  not  exceeding  what 
may  be  found  necessary  in  the  low  countries  of  the  Caroli- 
nas.  Of  the  route  through  Kentucky,  I  cannot  report  from 
personal  observation  ;  the  information, however,  derived  from 
intelligent  travellers:  from  those  who  have  annually  engaged 
in  driving  slock,&c  from  Kentucky  to  the  different  markets 
in  the  Carolinas,  and  from  various  other  sources,  all  confirm 
the  opinion  formed, that  the  difficulties  to  be  encountered  in 
the  grading  of  a  Rail-way  to  the  Ohio  will  not  be  insur- 
mountable. The  principal  obstacles  in  the  direct  road 
from  Cumberland  Gap  to  Paris,  are  to  be  encountered  in 
Grossing  the  high  and  precipitous  banks  of  Cumberland  and 
Kentucky  livers  ;  and  in  passing  the  elevations  of  the  Log 
mountain,  near  the  former  stream  :  and  the  Big  Hill  in  the 
vicinity  of  Richmond.  The  Log  mountain,  however,  it  is 
said,  may  be  avoided  by  passing  down  the  valley  of  Yellow 
Creek,  which  heads  near  the  Cumberland  Gap,  to  the  Cum- 
berland river,  of  which  it  is  a  tributary,  and  the  Big  Hill 
may  be  shunned  by  Mount  Vernon  and  Crab  Orchard  on 
the  direct  road  to  Lexington.  A  route  which  will  not  ma- 
terially increase  the  route  to  Cincinnati,  and  which  is  re- 
commended by  considerations  intimately  connected  with 
the  most  enlarged  objects  in  view  from  the  Rail  Road  com- 
munication now  under  consideration.  Lexington  is  not  on- 
ly among  the  oldest  and  most  opulent  cities  of  Kentucky, 
but  it  is  situated. in  the  centie  of  one  of  the  most  populous 
and  richest  Districts  of  that  State.  The  pride  of  Kentucky, 
the  seat  of  science  and  of  the  arts,  the  point  on  which  hith- 
erto most  of  the  road  communications  through  the  different 
sections  of  the  State  centre,  and  the  point  from  hence 
they  diverge,  a  connection  with  Lexington  at  once  opens 
the  avenue  of  intercommunication  with  the  various  other 
parts  of  the  country,  of  which  it  is   essentially  the  Capitol. 
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Already  is  a  rail-way  under  construction  from  Lexington  via 
Frankfort  to  Louisville;  and  being  but  J8  miles  distant 
from  Pari-;,  that  gap  has  alone  to  be  filled  up,  to  com- 
plete the  connexion  with  Cincinnati  by  the  route  now 
under  consideration  between  those  two  points.  A  commu- 
nication of  the  Charleston  and  Cincinnati  Rail  Road  with 
Lexington,  ensures  therefore  a  communication, by  rail-ways, 
not  only  between  Charleston  and  Cincinnati,  but  between 
Charleston  and  Louisville, a  city  in  commercial  importance, 
not  inferior  to  Cincinnati  :  occupying  in  its  position  below 
the  falls  of  the  Ohio  and  in  its  relation  to  Kentucky,  what 
Cincinnati  above  these  obstructions,  does  to  the  great 
State  of  Ohio.  By  a  communication,  however,  with  the 
Ohio  River,  both  above  and  below  its  falls,  other  more  ex- 
tensive benefits  will  result  from  the  improvements  now  un- 
der consideration;  both  in  Illinois  and  Indiana,  by  securing 
to  the  Charleston,  Louisville  and  Cincinnati  Rail  Road, 
much  of  the  trade  of  these  two  wealthy  States,  and  of  even 
Missouri,  via  a  connection  with  Louisville,  which  would  be 
lost — was  the  termination  of  that  great  project  to  be  alone 
at  Cincinnati. 


COL.  BRISBANE'S  REPORT. 

That  in  prosecuting  a  more  minute  examination  of  the 
Saluda  Mountain  and  Blue  Ridge  than  that  which  had  been 
made  jointly  with  Col. Gadsden  and  Mr.  Holmes,he  obtained 
the  fol!owing  results:  That  the  SaludaMountain  could  be  as- 
cended from  the  east  by  no  less  than  fourGapsor  depressions 
on  its  summit, viz:  Gap  Creek, the  westermost  depression, and 
which  has  been  formed  by  a  Creek  of  the  same  name,  dis- 
charging into  the  Saluda:  Lodges' Gap,  from  a  quarter  to 
a  half  a  mile  to  the  eastward  of  the  former;  old  Saluda 
Gap,  which  leaves  the  State  Road  at  Poinsett's  Springs; 
and  the  Gap  at  the  State  Road.  That  from  a  survey  by 
Col.  Hodges,  who  kindly  tendered  his  personal  services  on 
this  occasion,  it  appears  that  the  Gap,  which  is  known  by 
his  name,  and  sometimes  by  that  of  Hightower's  rises,  from 
its  eastern  base,  in  the  short  distance  of  a  mile  ind  a  quar- 
ter, 924  feet:  that  the  descent  from  thence  to  Bearing-; 
Mills,  on  Green  Puvcr,  is  356  feet:  in  about  three  miles  ;iui 
a  quarter,  and  the  ascent  from  that  point,  to  Green's  on  the 
Blue  Ridge,at  the  foot  of  the  Butt  Mountain,in  a  distance  of 
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miles,  is  80  ke\.  That  from  a  survey  made  by  the  same 
•ntleman,  the  old  Saluda  Gap,  rises  in  a  distance  of  half  a 
iile  from  Poinsett's  Spring,  on  the  Saluda  road,  east  332 
^et:  that  the  descent  from  thence  to  Bearing's  Mills,  in  a 
listance  of  2  miles  is  299  feet,  and  the  ascent  from  thence 
to  Green's  4  miles,  is  80  feet.  From  a  comparison,  therefore, 
of  these  surveys,  Old  Gap  must  be  depressed  below  Hodges' 
]47  feet,  the  difference  between  209  and  856  feet ;  while 
its  descent  to  the  eastern  base  of  the  Mountain  on  the  Sa- 
luda Road  is  by  no  means  as  abrupt.  The  Saluda 
Road  Gap  is  estimated  from  observation  as  equal  in 
elevation  to  Hodges',  while  the  Gap  Creek  Gap  is  evidently 
more  depressed  by  80  or  100  feet  than  even  Old  Gap:  and 
the  inclination  of  its  slope  to  the  low  country  east,  is  more 
gradual,  its  plane  being  from  7  to  8  miles  in  a  perpendicu- 
lar elevation  of  from  8  to  900  feet.  On  the  Blue  Ridge  the 
depressions  which  offer  facilities  for  surmounting  that  eleva- 
tion were  at  Green's  near  the  foot  of  the  Butt  Mountain, 
descending  on  a  plain  of  from  4  to  500  feet  to  Green  River, 
the  descent  by  winch  to  the  level  country  was  not  ascertain- 
ed :  Mill's  Gap,  Reedy  Patch  Gap,  and  the  Hickory  Nutt 
Gap.  From  an  examination  of  these  gorges  in  the  Blue 
fridge,  I  report,  the  Reedy  Patch  <  reek  as  the  preferable 
pass  of  the  Blue  Ridge.  At  this  point,  that  chain  of  Moun- 
tains is  singularly  depressed  for  a  distance  of  about  9  miles; 
making  the  distant  spur  of  the  Sugar  Loaf,  the  White  Oak, 
and  the  Look  Out  Mountains,  and  suffering  a  depression  in 
their  stead,  from  the  Butt  Mountain  south,  to  the  Bear 
Wallow  north,  in  which  it  is  occasionally  found  to  be  not 
more  than  6  or  8  feet  above  the  flat  land  of  French  ''road. 
The  Reedy  Patch  Creek  leaves  the  Blue  Ridge  near  the 
northern  extremity  of  the  depression  alluded  to,  and  makes 
jts  way  to  the  waters  of  Broad  River,  about  4  miles  above 
the  point  fit  which  that  river  leaves  the  mountains,  and 
with  the  exception  of  two  or  three  distant  falls  of  from  20  to 
30  feet  each,offer  fair  mountain  sides  for  grading.  The  rock, 
too,  in  its  neighborhood,  with  a  quantity  of  the  finest  timber, 
promise  every  facility  for  the  best  construction.  I  would 
notice  the  possibility  here  of  substituting  water  power  for 
btationaiy  engines  ;  as  by  reference  to  the  accompanying 
m''ps  obtained  from  Judge  Foreman,  of  Rutherford,  agent 
for  the  proprietors  of  an  extensive  tract  of  high  land  in  this 
district,  it  will  be  found  that  several  of  the  streams  of  the 
Trench  Broad  and  Broad  River  rise  so  high  in  the  detach- 
ed cliffs  of  the  Sugar  Loaf  and  Look  Out  mountains,  as  to 
offei  reservoirs  even  for  the  use  of  planes  ascending  to  the 
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very  summit  of  the  Blue  Ridge.  Reservations  of  these 
streams  have  been  already  made  with  this  view,  and  by  the 
enterprising  individual  above  referred  to,  adding  that  the 
course  of  the  stream  is  direct  from  the  summit  to  itr  junc- 
tion with  the  Broad  River.  Throughout  the  whole  distance, 
should  the  road  even  pass  the  waters  of  the  Tyger  and  Eno- 
ree  at  their  mouth,  with  the  exception  of  the  ascent  of  the 
Blue  Ridge,  which  may  require  stationary  engines,  I  know 
of  no  necessity  of  going  beyond  the  grade  of  35  or  40  feet 
in  themib%  and  this  only  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the 
larger  streams.  I  examined  all  the  other  passes  in  the 
Blue  Ridge,  but  giving  as  I  did,  the  decided  preference  to 
the  Reedy  Patch  Creek,  I  bestowed  on  that  most  of  my  at- 
tention. 


MR.  HOLMES'  REPORT. 

From  the  Paint  Rock  on  the  French  Broad  River,  where 
Col  Gadsden  and  Mr.  Holmes  separated,  Mr.  Holmes  pur- 
sued the  course  to  Estilville,  in  Virginia,  passing  up  the 
valley  of  Paint  Creek,  and  by  the  Turnpike,  across  the  lofty 
summit  of  Paint  Mountain,  thence  down  in  the  va  ley  ol  the 
Nolachucky,  across  that  stream  to  Greenville,  in  Tennessee, 
and  thence  by  the  most  direct  route, and  the  valley  of  Horse 
Creek  to  Kingspoit,  (the  Boat  Yard)  on  the  North  side  of 
the  South  fork  of  the  Holston,  one  mile  above  its  confluence 
with  the  North  Forf.  Estilville  is  known  as  the  place  where 
a  convention  of  citizens  from  Kentucky,  Virginia,  Tennes- 
see, North  Carolina  and  South  Carolina,  was  held  in  1831, 
for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a  Turnpike  road  from  the 
navigable  waters  of  the  Big  ■  andy  River  in  Kentucky,  to 
the  end  of  the  Linnville  Mountain,  in  North  Carolina.  This 
being  the  most  direct  route  for  connecting  the  Eastern  part 
of  Kentucky  and  Tennessee,  and  the  V\  estern  part  of  Vir- 
ginia and  North  Carolina  with  the  Atlantic,  a  line  on  the 
map  direct  from  '  harleston  to  Cincinnati,  will  pass  at  or 
near  Estilville,  in  the  general  direction  of  this  route,  many 
intelligent  citizens  of  the  se  -oral  interested  States  became 
well  informed  of  the  true  character  of  the  countiy,  and  a 
survey  was  made  by  Col.  Long,  of  the  United  Mates  Topo- 
graphical Eegineers.  under  the  orders  of  the  Government. 
The  report  ol  which,  to  the  Estilville  '  onvention,  has  been 
kindly  furnished,  and  is  herewith  presented.  Availing  him- 
self of  the  information  readily  furnished  from  these  sources, 
cen firmed  frora  personal  observation  in  part,   as   far  as   the 
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Jimit   of  time    would    permit,  Mr.  Holmes  presents  the  fol- 
lowing views  of  this  route  :   From  Portsmouth,  on  the  Ohio 
river,  to  the  foot  of  the  Cumberland  Mountains  ne        ound- 
ing  Gap,   is  regarded  by  Col.  Long  as  an  ascending    plane 
li)0  miles  long,  presenting  an  irregu'ar  broken  surface,  in- 
tersected by  rivers  and  streams  flowing  from  hills  and  knobs 
varying  in  elevation  from  100  or  900  feesl.  near  the  river,  to 
800  leet  near  the  foot  of  the  mountains,  and  presenting  ob- 
stacles to  the  construction  even  of  a  turnpike  road,   deem- 
ed quite  as  numerous  and   difficult  as    those   presented  by 
the  Alleghany  Mountains.  In  this  direction  are  encountered 
the  obstacles  presented  by  the  Big  Sandy,  the  Licking  and 
Kentucky  Rivers,  with  their  various  tributaries.     In  general 
characteristics  these  streams    resemble  each    other.     The 
valley  of  the  Big  ^andy and  its  principal  fork,  vary  in  width 
from  3-4  of  a  mile  to  3  or  400  yards,    subjected   to  annual 
freshets,  varying  in  places  from  50  to  60  feet,  above  extreme 
low  water,  and  walled  in   by  high  precipitous  banks,  deeply 
indented  with  ravines  and  water  courses,    thus    presenting 
innumerable  obstacles  to  the   construction  of  a   Turnpike 
road,  the  only  practicable  route  for  which,  must  be  fought 
at  a  distance  from  the  water  courses,  and  can  then   only  be 
obtained  by  inclined  planes  of  great  elevation,  varying  from 
2  to  5  degrees,  or  from  184.2  to  4G0.5  feet  per  mile      From 
the  foot  of  Cumberland  Mountain  to  the  summit  of  Sound- 
ing Gap,  which  is  decidedly  the    best  gap  in  this    direction, 
is  an  elevation  of  600  feet  to  be  surmounted  only  by  steep 
mountain  slopes  of  great  angle,  in  one  place  at  least  5  deg. 
The  Water  Gaps,  formed  Sy  the  head   waters  o(  the  Russel 
and     Pound     forks     of      -andy     River,     lying  fift<  en     or 
twenty,  miles  northeast  of  Sounding  Gap,  are  deemed    im- 
practicable   from   their    ruggid,  steep  and  winding  charac?* 
ter.     The  lest    of    the    route    will    be    best    appreciated 
by  a  knowledge    of  the   general    character  of  the  country. 
The  Alleghany  Mountains  are  here  divided  into  3  general 
ranges.     The  North  comprehending  the  Cumberland,  Pow- 
ell's" and  Guest's    Monntains,  with  their    numerous  spurs. 
The  middle,  comprehending  Clinch  Mountain   and  several 
ridges,  such  as  Copper,  Moccasin,    Chesnut,  Baffal's,  are 
situated  between  th*»  principal. branches  of  the  Tennessee, 
and  the  Southern  range,  comprehending  the     lue  Ridge  or 
mam  Alleghany  dividing  the  Atlantic  from  western  waters. 
The  Iron  Mountains,  of  which  the  Yellow  Unaka,  Green, 
Roan,  Stone,  iutl'alo,  are   constituent  parts  or   spurs,    is  a 
distinct    ridge.       The    Black,    Linnville,    Grand     Father 
Table,  and  most  of  the  other  noted  mountains  are  only  spurs 
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of  the  Blue  ridge.  The  South  Mountain,  sepaiated  by  an 
extensive  tract  of  rolling  country,  is  of  moderate  height: 
The  subordinate  spurs  or  ridges  connected  with  these 
mountains  lie  in  all  directions.  The  elevation  of  these 
mountain!  and  ridges  above  the  principal  stream  in  their 
immediate  vicinity,  may  be  estimated  at  GOO  to  3000  feet, 
and  at  1600  to  4000  feet  above  tide-water.  The  natural 
passes  of  these  mountains  have  no  general  coincidence  with 
a  straight  line,  joining  the  assumed  extreme  points.  The 
most  favorable  are  Sounding  Gap,  in  the  Cumberland  Moun- 
tains, already  spoken  of.  big  Moccasin  Gap,  in  the  Clinch 
Mountains,  at  which  the  passage  is  almost  a  dead  level, 
quite  as  low  as  the  Water  Table  of  the  vicinity.  The  Blue 
Ridge  is  regarded  as  presenting  on  this  route  the  greatest 
difficulty.  Three  passes  were  examined  by  Col.  Long,  M'- 
Kinney's  Gap,  Turkey  Cove  Gap,  and  Birch  Creek  Gap. 
The  last  impracticable  to  an  inclination  less  than  5  degrees, 
and  for  a  half  mile  6  deg.  or  552.6  feet  per  mile.  Buck 
Head  Gap  is  2000  above  Catawba  river.  Turkey  Cove  Gap 
is  1800  feet,  and  Mt'Kinney's  Gap  1600  feet  above tbeWater 
Table,  on  the  North  side  their  heights  are  estimated  at  800 
feet  for  Buck  Creek  Gap,  1300  for  Turkey  Cove  Gap,andl80 
for  M'Kinney'sGap.  Other  mountain  ranges  and  spurs  in 
this  route  present  numerous  obstacles  in  the  way  of  a  road. 
No  one  acquainted  with  these  obstacles  can  conceive  a  more 
difficult  route,  and  all  the  testimony,  as  well  as  the  opinions 
we  have  from  those  best  informed,  concur  in  so  regarding 
it.  The  most  intelligent  citizens  of  Virginia,  Tennessee 
and  North  Carolina  with  whom  Mr.  I'olmes  conversed, 
expressed  a  decided  preference  for  a  route  by  the  French 
Broad  River,  to  a  more  direct  one  across  these  several  ran- 
ges of  mountains.  Without,  therefore,  pursuing  the  entire 
route,  but  judging  from  the  evidence  before  him,  as  well  as 
his  own  observations  in  part,  r.  olmes  has  no  doubt  that 
a  reconnoisance  of  the  country,  and  the  future  surveys  of 
it,  should  be  directed  to  the  waters  of  the  Tennessee  below 
this  line. 


SUMMARY. 

From  these  Reports, we  have  come  to  the  decision 
that  the  route  for  a  Rail  Road,  via  Burke  county,  N. 
C,  the  Yellow  Mountain,  and  Estilville,  in  Virginia, 
to  the  Big  Sandy  or  Licking  Rivers,  in  Kentucky,  is 
inadmissablc. 
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It  is  greatly  to  be  doubted  if  the  topography  of  the 
world  affords  so  singular  and  so  striking  a  feature  as 
does  the  Valley  and  River  of  the  French  Broad. — 
Drawing  its  waters  from  a  thousand  tributaries  from 
the  topmost  elevation  of  the  Blue  Ridge,  and  intent 
on  its  purpose  of  conveying  them  to  the  valleys  be- 
low, it  forces  its  way  through  hills,  cliffs  and  mountains, 
which  otherwise  would  be  inaccessible,  and  so  equa- 
lises and  graduates  the  elevations  overcome  in  the 
distance  traversed,  as  to  present  &  j)la?ie;  the  inclina- 
tion of  which  is  not  to  be  detected  by  the  eye.  But 
for  the  rapidity  of  the  current  by  his  side,  and  the 
noise  of  the  falls  and  rapids  which  continually  re- 
mind him  of  his  descent,  the  traveller  along  the 
banks  of  this  stream  vyould  truly  imagine  himself  in 
a  level  valley,  embosomed  in  mountains  and  over- 
shadowed by  cliffs,  notwithstanding  he  is  moving  on 
an  inclined  plane  falling  at  the  rate  of  30  feet  to  the 
mile,  and  overcoming  in  the  distance  of  100  miles  an 
altitude  of  nearly  3000  feet.  At  the  month  of  the 
Nolachueky  river,  he  first  meets  hills  which  oppose 
bis  progress,  while  he  has  been  descending  without 
interruption  the  slope  of  the  Alleghany,  and  winding 
his  unobstructed  ay  amid  the  appaling  elevations  of 
the  Paint  Rock,  and  the  cloud  concealing  summits  of 
the  Smoking  Mountains.  This  route,  by  the  French 
Broad,  is  furthermore  recommended  by  the  fact,  that 
it  penetrates  the  very  centre  of  East  Tennessee,  ma- 
king the  wealth  of  that  interior,  and  hitherto  inacces- 
sible country,  tributary  to  the  stream  of  commerce, 
which  the  Charleston,  Louisville  and  Cincinnati  Rail 
Road  is  destined  to  pour  on  the  planes  of  the  Atlan- 
tic. Whatever  may  have  been  the  impression  hith- 
erto as  to  the  character  and  condition  of  East  Ten- 
nessee, there  is  within  that  seemingly  limited  district 
of  country,  embosomed  between  the  Alleghany  and 
Cumberland  Mountains,  more  concealed  sources  of 
wealth,  agricultural,  mineral  and  manufacturing,  than 
is  to  be  found  within  a  similar  extent  in  any  other 
portion  of  the  United  States.  With  a  climate  mild 
and  salubrious,  equally  exempt  from  the  rigours  of  a 
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southern  latitude;  with  a  population  healthful,  and 
industrious  and  economical,  without  any  ot"  those 
restraints  which  poverty  and  disease  in  other  regions 
often  inflict  on  its  increase,  with  soils  yielding  and 
productive  in  all  those  nutritive  grains  which  contri- 
bute to  the  comfortable  subsistence  of  man;  with 
mountains  carpeted  with  the  most  luxuriant  natural 
pastures;  overshadowed  with  forests  of  durable  tim- 
ber, and  their  bowels  rich  with  coal  and  the  substan- 
tial metals  ;  with  rivers,  if  interrupted  in  their 
navigation,  affording  water  power  at  every  mile,  ca- 
pable of  propelling  any  machinery,  with  their  tribu- 
taries gushing  from  the  purest  crystal  fountain, 
it  is  their  hitherto  inaccessibility,  which  has  kept 
those  vast  resources  in  a  still  slumbering  state.  But 
once  cut  the  barriers  which  separate  this  country 
from  the  other  more  prosperous,  but  not  more  favored 
regions  of  the  globe.  But  once  open  a  highway,  such 
as  is  now  contemplated  by  the  Louisville,  Cincinnati 
and  Charleston  Rail-Road,  across  these  elevations 
which  separate  that  mountain  district  from  all  parti- 
cipation in  the  different  markets  of  the  worl  ,  and 
such  an  animation  would  be  given  to  the  industry  of 
the  people,  and  such  a  developement  to  its  resources 
as  to  place  it  in  a  position  competing  with,  if  not  ri- 
valling, all  other  countries.  Under  such  a  state  of 
things,  the  day  would  not  be  far  distant,  when  the 
Lowells  and  Pawl u elects,  the  Mancheslers  and  the 
Birmingham?, would  find  their  most  favored  locations 
at  the  cascades  of  the  French  Broad,  or  near  the 
rapids  of  the  Holston,  the  Clinch  and  Ndlachuoky. 
The  resources  of  the  intermediate  districts  of  Ken- 
tncky,  over  which  the  Charleston,  Louisville  and 
Cincinnati  Rail  Road  must  pass  to  its  destination, 
should  not  be  undervalued  in  an  estimate  of  the  be- 
nefits and  profits  of  that  great  work.  Passing,  as 
the  line  of  communication  will, over  the  coal  and  iron 
districts  of  the  Cumberland  Mountains,  and  crossing 
tlje  no  inconsiderable  rivers  of  the  Cumberland  and 
Kentucky, at  navigable  points,  and  from  whence  easy 
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connections  may  be  had  with  the  Salt  Works  on  their 
tributarios;the  Mineral,  Agricultural  and  manufacturing 
wealth  of  these  regions,  whether  for  neighborhood 
distribution,  or  in  the  commercial  exchanges  with 
the  other  States,  within  the  links  of  this  Rail  Road 
connection,  will  form  no  small  item  in  the  transporta- 
tion on  this  great  highway  to  the  West. 
All  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

JAMES  GADSDEN. 

A.  H.  BRISBANE. 

JAMES  G.  HOLMES. 
To  Gen'l.  R.  Y.  Hayne,  Chairman  Committee,  &c. 

EXTRACTS  FROM  THE  REPORT  OF 
CAP  r.  VV.  G.  WILLIAMS,  Chief  Engineer 

On  the  Survey  of  the  Cincinnati  iy  Charleston  Rail- Road. 

The  section  which  has  engaged  more  particularly 
our  attention,  has  been  that  in  which  are  comprised 
the  Eastern  ascent  of  the  Blue  Ridge,  the  French  Broad, 
and  the  Cumberland  mountains;  for  we  may  assume, 
without  danger  of  compromittal,  that  the  country 
intermediate  between  the  foot  of  the  Cumberland 
Mountains  to  Cincinnati  on  one  side,  and  the  foot  of 
the  Blue  Ridge  and  the  Atlantic  on  the  other,present 
no  obstacles  to  the  accomplishment  of  our  object;  but 
are  such  as  have  been  often  encountered  aud  sub- 
dued. 

In  order  to  bring  a  general  view  of  the  subject 
before  the  convention,  it  will  be  necessary  to  assume 
some  route  as  a  basis  conforming  approximatively  to 
the  project  to  be  ultimately  adopted:  Upon  this  an 
estimate  may  be  formed,  founded  upon  the  assimila- 
tion of  its  general  portions,  to  works  that  have  been 
already  constructed  in  the  U.  S.  whose  characteristic 
features  are  similar  by  reference  to  the  ground  over 
which  they  pass. 

This  being  premised,  let  the  line  be  supposed  to 
begin  at  Charleston,following  the  present  Charleston 
and  Augusta  Rail  Road  to  Branchville  ;  thence  to 
Columbia,  passing  on  a  line  almost  central  in  regard 
to  the  State  of  South-Carolina  ;   thence  on  the   best 
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ground  in  the  valley  of  Broad  River,  to  a  point  above 
the  mouth  of  Thioketty  Creek — from  which  the  road 
might  be  conducted  by  the  ridge  dividing tlie  waters 
of  Thickctty  and  the  Broad  River,  to  a  point  a  few 
miles  above  the  mouth  of  Green  River,  and  over  the 
dividing  ground  between  the  Green  and  Broad  Riv- 
erSjWitfi  the  valley  of  Broad  River,  thence  ascending 
by  the  course  of  this  stream  generally  to  the  mouth 
of  the  Reedy  Patch  Creek.  Following  up  this  creek, 
with  the  aid  of  inclined  planes,  we  reach  the  eleva- 
tion of  the  Blue  Ridge,  and  the  summit  level  of  the 
projected  route. 

This  ridge  may  be  regarded  as  the  crest  of  the 
great  mountain  mass  that  divides  -the  Eastern  and 
Western  waters  of  the  United  States:  It  is  remark- 
able in  this:  that  its  developement  is  unbroken  by 
rivers;  whilst  the  great  Cumberland  Ridge,  and  the 
intermediate  ridges  are  severed  to  their  very  bases 
by  the  rapid  current  of  the  Tennessee,  and  her  nu- 
merous tributary  waters.  The  head  springs  of  the 
French  Broad  take  their  rise  in  the  Blue  Ridge,  and 
by  a  gradual,  descent  flow  into  the  Hoiston,  the  Ten- 
nessee, and  finallv  through  the  oreat  channel  of  the 
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Mississippi,  pour  their  tribute  to  die  Gulf  of  Mexico. 
Thus  from  the  highest  point  of  our  levels  in  the  Ree- 
dy Patch  Gap,-  we  have  a  continuous  valley  to  the 
Mississippi  Rivet;  but  owing  to  its  great  divergency 
from  the  required  course,  We  can  only  avail  ourselves 
.in  respect  to  the  project,  of  but  a  portion  of  its  devel- 
opement. It  enables  us  however  to  pass  by  a  gra- 
dual slope  through  the  great  bed  of  inferior  mountains 
contained  between  the  Blue  and  Cumberland  Ridges 
for  a  distance  of  about  100  miles;  upon  this  distance 
the  line  would  pass  through  the  county  of  Buncombe 
•?ST.  C.  and  divide  the  valley  of  East  Tennessee* 

In  our  hypothesis,  however,  we  assume  the  route 
to  diverge  from  the  valley  of  French  Broad,  at  a 
short  distance  below  the  mouth  of  the  Nolachucky, 
and  passing  over  several  inferior  ridges,  by  a  route 
indicated  in  the  report  of  a  reconnoissancv  bv  Col. 
Gadsden,finally  to  reach  the  Cumberland  Gap  oi  the 
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Cumberland  Mountains.     This  gap  is  but  little  ele- 
vated, and  the  ridge  not  more  than  5000  feet  thrpugh. 

This  may  be  assumed  as  the  general  approximate 
line  of  road,  from  Charleston  to  Cincinnati;  but  other 
locations  that  I  have  examined,  would  ent;jr  into 
competition  previously  to  a  tinal  location.  The  de- 
tails in  regard  to  surveys  already  made  by  us,  will 
show  that  advantages  may  be  obtained  in  the  execu- 
tion of  the  work  by  certain  modifications  referred 
to.  Gap  Creek  in  the  Saluda  mountains  ;  the  Green 
River  and  Broad  River,  possess  advantages,  that 
must  eventually  be  discussed, as  modifications  of  the 
above  general  route  projected. 

Passing  to  the  Cumberland  mountains,  Wheeler's 
Gap,  must  enter  as  a  point  to  be  carefully  surveyed, 
for  the  reason  that  it  brings  Knoxville,  an  important 
point,  naturally  into  the  line  ;  and  because  the  Gap 
itself  possesses  advantages  superior  even  to  those  of 
Cumberland  Gap. 

A  cursory  survey  was  also  executed  of  the  French 
Broad  River,  commencing  at  that  point  of  its  course 
where  facilities  for  the  construction  of  a  road  became 
less,  obvious, — and  it  was  carried  throughout  that 
portion  of  its  passage  through  the  mountains,  which 
might  by  inspection  have  given  rise  to  doubts  of  the 
practicability  of  a  road  conducted  by  its  valley. — 
With  regard  to  the'Cumberland  mountains,  the  only 
passage  which  time  enabled  me  to  cause  to  be  survey- 
ed, was  Cumberland  Gap,  but  this  was  sufficient  to 
complete  the  examination  of  the  list  of  obstacles  that 
had  been  sua'rested  to  the  construction  of  this  great 
work.  The  remainder  of  the  ground  being  univer- 
sally  conceded  as  practicable. 

My  results  happily  shew  that  these  obsta- 
cles MAY  BE  SURMOUNTED, AND  AT  AN  EXPENSE  THAT 
SHOULD  NOT  BE  REGARDED  IN  THE  EXECUTION  OF 
SUCH  AN    ENTERPRIZE. 

I  will  now  proceed  to  make  a  few  remarks  gene- 
rally, in  regard  to  the  survey,  as  they  may  occur — 
time  not  allowing  me  to  methodise  their  arrangement. 
To  those  whose  timidity  may  be  alarmed  at  the  idea 
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of  undertaking  the  stupendous  enterprise  which  is 
now  in  question,  although  they  may  concede  the  im- 
portance of  it  to  our  country,  it  will  perhaps  inspire 
confidence  to  see  a  statement  of  what  has  been  achieved 
in  this  department  of  science, for  objects  by  no  means 
of  commensurate  importance  ;  for  I  believe  in  the 
world  a  work  does  not  exist,  nor  has  ever  been  pro- 
jected, that  combines  so  many  elements  from  which 
to  draw  an  augury  of  beneficial  results.  We  find 
that  a  Rail  Road  has  been  executed  in  France,  of  a 
more  imposing  character  in  point  of  difficulty  and 
expense.  On  the  road  from  St.  Etiehne  to  Lyons,  14 
tunnels  have  been  constructed  in  a  distance  of  34 
miles;  one  of  these  tunnels  is  a  mile  in  length,  ano- 
ther 2990  feet,  aud  on  the  continuation  of  this  line 
from  St.  Etienne  to  Andrezieuz,  the  curves  do  nod 
exceed  sometimes  a  radius  of  230  to  240  feet:  whilst 
on  the  Green  River  there  is  not  a  less  curvature  than 
COO  feet  to  be  encountered. 

The  difficult  peculiarities  of  the  Liverpool  and 
Manchester  Tunnel,  are  well  known  to  all  who  are 
tolerably  conversant  with  the  history  of  civil  im- 
provements. 

On  the  Portage  and  Alleghany  Rail  Road,  there  is 
a  tunnel  of  90  feet  through  solid  rock,  with  10  incljp 
ned  planes,  whilst  in  the  passage  of  our  greatest  dif- 
ficulty, at  the  Blue  Ridge,  we  only  contemplate  two, 
or  at  furthest  three,  inclined  planes.  These  facts 
compared  with  the  details  of  this  report,  drawings. 
&c,  will  dispel  any  anxiety  that  may  be  entertained 
in  regard  to  the  ultimate  practicability  of  our  enterprise. 
(Signed)  W.  G.  WILLIAMS, 

Capt.  U.  S.  Topographical  Engineers, 
Ch'f.  Bng'r.for  Surveys  L.  C.  fy  C  R.  R. 

J\'ote  to  Capt.  Williams'  Report 
The  length  of  C^pt.  Willi  '  m<'  able  Report  prevents  our  publishing 

it  at  large.  We  have,  therefore,  mei  given  the  results  Thf>  Report 
embraces  a  full  view  of  tl:  whole  route,  with  the  levels  and  distan- 
ces, and  the  probable  cost  of  each  section  of  the  road,  estimated  from 
the  actual  cost"!  similar  works  in  other  parts  of  the  United  States', 
yvhere  equal  or  greater  difficulties  have  been  overcome. 
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MAJOR  M'NEILL'S  STATEMENT. 

The  Report  of  Capt.  Williams,  with  all  the  Sur- 
veys, Maps,  &c.  ol  the  proposed  route,  were,  with 
the  concurrence  of  Capt.Williams,  submitted  to  Maj. 
Wra.  G.  M'Neill,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  Engi- 
neers in  the  United  States, and  who  has  probably  been 
concerned  in  projecting,  laying  out,  and  superintend- 
ing the  construction  of  a  greater  number  of  Rail  Roads 
than  any  individual  in  Europe  or  America.  This 
"entleman,  from  a  careful  examination  of  all  the  sur- 
veys  and  estimates  of  Capt.Williams,  expresses  his 
"  decided  conviction,  not  only  of  the  entire  practi- 
cability OF  THE  PROJECT,  but  of  itS  COMPARATIVELY 

easy  execution."  "Indeed,  (says  this  gentleman) 
it  will  be  a  question  of  expediency  solely,  whether  we 
should  in  any  case  resort  to  what  is  termed  fixed,  or 
stationary  power.  I  am  authorized  by  the  facts  to 
assert  that  throughout  the  extent  of  the  Road,  Locomo- 
iive  power  may  be  advantageously  resorted  to," 


REPORT 

OF  THE  COMMITTEE  OF  FORTY  FIVE. 

The  Committee  to  vf hom  was  referred  the  report  of  the 
South  Carolina  Commissioners,  and  the  four  Resolutions, 
directing  them  to  consider  the  charters,  and  report  thereon, 
and  also  to  enquire  and  report  on  the  practicability,  proba- 
ble cost,  and  commercial  and  other  advantages  of  the  pioposed 
Louisville,  Cincinnati,  and  Charleston  Rail  Road,  also  on 
the  measures  necessary  to  be  adapt,  d  in  relation  thereto,  have 
had  these  important  subjects  under  c  msideration,  and  find 
that  charters  have  been  passed  by  the  Legislatures  of  South 
Carolina,  North  Carolina,  Tennessee  and  Kentucky,  for  the 
purpose  of  extending  a  Rail  Road  from  Louisville  and  Cin- 
cinnati to  Charleston,  through  the  States  above  mentioned. 
having  examined  the  provisions  of  these  charters,  the  com- 
mittee are  of  opinion  that  they  should  be  accepted,  and  ac- 
cordingly report  a  resolution  to  that  effect. 

With  respect  to  the  second  branch  of  their  enquiries, they 
report  that  the  charters  enacted  by  the  several  States,  re- 
quire that  the  road  shall  pats  through  the  States  of  Kentuckv 
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Tennessee,  North  Carolina,  and  South   Carolina;    and   the 
commit  •-■  directed  to  respond  to  the   enquiry,"  whether 

th  found    a    practicable    route    through    these 

States  bi  ireen  Charleston,  in  South  Carolina,  and  ?ome 
point  in  Kentucky,  between  the  Cambeiland  Mountains 
and  the  Kentucky  river,  from  which  point  two  roads  may 
be  made,  one  leading  to  Louisville  and  the  other  to  (  incin* 
nati,  by  way  of  Lexington,  and  thence  by  a  branch  to  JVIavs- 
ville.  This  cannot  be;  answered  b<  tter  than  by  referring 
to  the  report  of  Capt.  Williams,  of  the  U.  S.  Topographical 
Engineers,  and  Chief  Engineer  of  the  South  Carolina  Com- 
missioners, which  lias  been  referred  to  this  committee,  and 
which,  after  due  examination,  is  found  to  be  entitled  to  en- 
tire onfidence,  as  well  on  account  of  the  able  manner  in 
which  it  has  been  drawn  up,  as  the  skill  and  accuracy  of 
the  Engineers  who  have  assisted  in  making  the  surveys. 
From  this  report,  corroborated  by  the  personal  observations 
of  many  members  of  this  committee,  it  will  appear  that 
within  the  chartered  limits  of  the  company,  there  is  no  prac- 
ticable pass  through  the  Al!eghany  Mountains,  but  the  val- 
ley of  the  French  Broad  River:  and  most  fortunately  for  the 
undertaking,  the  general  direction  of  this  river,  within  the 
mountain  region,  coincides  with  a  straight  line  drawn  from 
C  harleston  to  the  branching  point  in  Kentucky:  and  what 
recommends  it  mote  strongly  for  adoption,  is  the  fact  that 
its  head  waters  rise  on  a  level  plain,  which  begins  at  the 
summit  of  the  iue  Ridge,  and  stretches  to  the  north  west 
in  an  open  valley,  without  any  descent  perceptible  to  the 
eye  for  3G  miles,  to  a  short  distance  below  Ashville  in  North 
Carolina:  and  lor  the  next  (50  miles  it  has  a  very  regular 
descent  to  the  point  where  it  issues  from  the  mountains, 
which  descent  in  the  distance  averages  only  13  feet  to  the 
mile;  and  in  only  one  mile  is  there  a  descent  oi  45  feet.  And 
while  the  river  runs  over  this  regu'ar  descending  bed,  its 
curvatures  are  such,  that  with  no  extraordinary  labour,  a 
road  can  be  made  in  it.  to  admit  locomotives  with  their  tr  a  in 
to  pass  without  difficulty.  Tlfis'commMtee  have  no  hesita- 
tion, therefore,  in  declaring  that  this  must  be  adopted  as  a 
part  of  the  line  of  our  road,  and  that  it  is  perfectly  practica- 
ble. 

The  attention  of  the  committee  has  next  been  called  to 
the  approaches  to  this  great  opening  in  the  mountain.-,  and 
particularly  to  tnose  through  the  Blue  Ridge,  which  lead  to 
the  comparatively  level  country  of  North  and  South  Caro- 
lina. 

The  Blue  Ridge  presents  two  openings,  which  have  been 
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examined  and  minutely  surveyed.  The  first  is  down  the 
Reedy  Patch  Creek,  called  the  Reedy  Patch  Gap,  which 
leads  directly  into  Hroad  River.  The  descent  here  is  777 
feet  in  the  distance  of  5  miles  and  1371  feet;  and  in  the  road 
River  below,  there  is  a  descent  of  5(57  feet  in  6  miles  and 
3155  feet,  to  a  point  where  the  difficulties  of  this  line  ter- 
minate, and  the  country  becomes  so  level  as  to  present  no 
serious  obstructions  to  the  use  of  locomotive  power.  By  the 
Butt  Mountain  and  Gre<m  River,  the  Blue  Ridge  may  be 
passed  by  an  opening  which  leads  into  the  valley  of  Broad 
Rjver  From  the  depression  of  the  Blue  Ridge  at  this  moun- 
tain, there  is  a  descent  of  198  feet  in  4  miles  and  2003  teet 
to  the  bridge  on  Green  River,  and  from  that  bridge  down 
the  valley  of  that  stream  there  is  a  descent  of  1102  feet  in 
18  miles  and  3377  feet,  to  a  point  where  the  level  country 
begins,  and  ail  serious  obstructions  cease.  A  third  route  is 
found  by  passing  theBlueRidge  at  the  depression  in  theButt 
Mountain,  and  crossing  the  Saluda  Mountain  into  Greenville 
Disttict,  down  Gap  Creek.  On  this  line,  which  has  been 
accurately  surveyed,  the  Road  will  have  a  descent  of  198 
feet  in  4  miles  and  2003  feet,  to  the  Green  River  Hiidge, 
and  then  down  Gap  Creek,  where  the  descent  is  1090  feet 
in  6  miles  and  39^9  feet,  to  a  point  on  the  head  waters  of 
the  middie  fork  of  Saluda,  where  the  obstructions  to  the  use 
of  steam  power  terminate. 

One  of  these  three  passes, it  is  supposed,  may  be  be  adopt- 
ed; but  which  of  them,  it  would  be  premature  to  decide. 
This  decision  can  be  made  by  the  company  alone,  after  full 
surveys  and  a  careful  consideration  of  all  the  attendant  cir- 
cumstances. 

This  committee,  however,  have  no  hesitation  in  declaring 
theTr  opinion,  that  a  Rail  Road  may  be  made  through  either 
of  tiiese  passes  with  much  less  difficulty  than  has  been  over- 
come on  lines  of  road  possessing  in  other  respects  no  supe- 
riority to  ours.  Three,  or,  utmost,  four  inclined  planes  may- 
be here  required  to  be  worked  by  steam  or  water  power, 
which  latter  element  can  be  commanded  to  any  extent  at 
all  of  them.  And  when  it  is  recollected  that  our  Road  ex- 
ceeds 100  miles  in  length  in  the  highest  mountain  region 
in  the  United  .-'tates,  it  is  only  a  matter  of  surprise  that  so 
few  of  these  auxiliaries  to  locomotive  power  are  required. 
On  the  Alleghany  and  Portage  Rail  Road  in  Pennsylvania, 
the  same  ridge  of  mountains  is  passed  by  ten  incline^  planes. 

Below  the  Blue  Ridge,  (whichever  pass  above  indicated 
may  be  adopted)  the  line  of  road  will  find  no  surface  which 
may  not  be  graded  witji  great  ease  to  locomotive  power,  as 
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iested  by  present  experience.  In  fact  tliis  region  to  the  sea- 
board is  remarkably  favorable  to  the  use  of  steam  power,  as 
will  at  once  appear  when  the  estimates  of  this  part  of  the 
line  are  presented. 

Issuing  from  the  valley  of  the  French  Broad  on  the  north 
west  of  the  Alleghany,  our  road  may  pass  round  the  south 
west  end  of  the  Clinch  mountain, and  reach  the  Cumberland 
Mountains  at  Cumberland  Gap,  at  Wheeler's  Gap.  or  at  the 
Cross  Mountain  Gap.  either  of  which  may  be  adopted,  as 
may  he  best  recommended  by  tbeir  own  facilities  and  the  ap- 
proaches to  and  from  them.  In  the  present  slate  of  our 
information,  it  would  be  presuming  too  much  to  express  a 
preference  for  either.  The  first  has  been  accurately  surveyed 
by  the  Engineers  ordered  by  the  War  Department  on  this 
service,  and  the  second  has  been  exp'ored  by  Capt. Williams. 
It  is  supposed  that  one  inclined  pi  me  may  be  required  here. 
And  from  the  summit  of  the  Blue  Ridge  to  the  Ohio  River, 
a  distance  of  370  miles,  ii  is  probable  that  this  will  be  the 
only  inclined  plane  which  may  be  requited. 

The  Committee  have  not  had  time  to  go  into  details,  and 
must  therefore  refer  to  the  report  of  the  Commissioners  of 
South  Carolina,  the  Report  of  Messrs.  Gadsden,  Bi  isbane 
and  Holmes,  and  the  report  of  Captain  Williams,  which,  on 
examination,  will  be  found  fully  to  sustain  this  statement, 
and  it  is  further  corroborated  by  the  personal  knowledge 
of  the  Committee,  to  some  of  whom  every  part  of  the  line 
s  known. 

The  cost  of  this  work  constitutes  another  branch  of  this 
inquiry.  And  here  the  Commissioners  have  again  to  refer 
to  the  report  of  ('apt.  Williams, and  they  recommend  a  careful 
consideration  of  this  part  of  it  by  every  friend  of  this  great 
work, from  which  the  accuracy  of  his  estimates  may  be  duly 
appreciated.  If  any  error  has  entered  into  them  it  is  the 
opinion  of  this  committee  that  it  will  be  found  in  placing  the 
cost  too  high,  rather  than  too  low.  It  should  here  be  ob- 
served,that  the  estimates  have  been  made  on  the  supposition 
that  this  line  of  road  is  to  be  located  by  passing  by  Colum- 
bia, S.  C,  then  up  Broad  River,  and  the  ridge  between  it 
and  Thicketty  Creek,  and  by  the  Reedy  Patch  Gap  to  the 
table  lands  of  Buncombe  county.  N  C.,and  from  the  mouth 
of  the  Nolachucky,  by  Knoxville  and  Wheeler's  Gap.tothe 
branching  point,  south  of  Kentucky  River.  This  has  been 
adopted,  without  intending  in  any  manner  to  recommend  it 
"jn  preference  to  any  other.  The  decision  on  this  point  be- 
longs exclusively  to  the  Company,  who  will  b^  in  possession 
of  all  the  requisite  information,  (which  is  not  the  case   with 
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this  Committee)  and  this  decision  will  be  controlled  by  no 
influence  but  the  best  interests  of  tiie  stockholders,  winch 
may  !>e  alw  ays  assumed  as  coinciding  with  the  best  interests 
of  the  community  The  route  on  which  the  estimates  are 
made,  is  assumed  as  the  basis  on  which  to  predicate  the  cost 
of  the  work,  and  should  a  shoiler,  better  and  cheaper  one 
be  obtained,  this  will  be  so  much  gained  to  the  Company. 
The  following  are  the  results  of  the  estimates  of  Captain 
Williams: 

From  Charleston  to  Branchville,G2  miles,  where  there  is 
now  a  shwle  track,  the  cost  for  a  second  will  be$4,500 
per  mile,  °  $279,000 

From    Branchville  to  Columbia,  at  $11,433  per  mile,  62 

miles,  711,940 

From  thence  to  the  junction  of  Thirkelty  with  Broad  Ri- 
ver, 65  miles,  at  $lv!.000  per  mile,  730,000 

Thence  to  the   junction  of  Green  and  Broad  Rivers,  at 

$14,300  per  mile,  52.  miles,  -743,000 

Thence  to  Ashville  40  miles,  for  the  first  ten  miles  thro' 
the  Blue  Ridge.  $40,000  per  mile,  and  the  next  30 
miles  at  $12,000  per  mile,  700,000 

Thence  down  the  French  Broad  to  the  mouth  of  the  No- 

lachucky,  60  miles,  at  $30,000  per  mile,  1,800,000 

Thence  to  the  junction  of  Elkwith  the  clear  fork  of  Cum- 
berland, crossing  the  streams  in  East  Tennessee,  90 
miles,  at  $30,000  per  mile,  2.700,000 

Thence  to  Cincinnati,  190  miles,  at  $12,102  per  mile,  2.310,780 

The  branch  to  Louisville,  assuming  its  cost   to   be  equal 

to  the  Road  from  Columbia  to  Charleston,  990,000 

The  branch  to  Maysvillc,  60  miles,  at  $12,162  per  mile,  729,720 

$11,804,046 
As  the  South-Carolina  Canal  and  Rail- Road  Company 
will,  in  all  probability,  seek  an  union  with  this  road  on 
terras  of  perfect  reciprocity,  and  make  a  double  track 
to  tin-  point  of  junction;  wherever  that  may  be,  the  es- 
timated cost  of  this  part  of  the  road  may  be  deducted,  990,f00 

Leaving  this  sum,  $10,^14.046 

to  be  provided,  to  construct,  (in  connection  with  the  pre- 
sent South  Carolina  rail  roadj  the  entire  rail  roads  be- 
tween   Charleston  and    Louisville,     Cincinnati  and 

Miysville. 

This  estimate  is  based  on  the  supposition  that  there  will 
be  a  double  track  the  whole  way. 

A  view  of  the  exteni  and  population  of  the  States  grant- 
ing the  charter  (through  which i  it  must  pass,)  and  also  of 
tliose  Stales,  which  lying  contiguous  on  the  east,  the  north 
and  the  west,  may  unite  themselves  with  it,  by  lateral  and 
other  connecting  Hail  Roads,  Canals,  and  navigable  Rivers, 
may  aid  in  demonstrating  the  value  and  extent  of  the  com- 
mercial and  social  intercourse  it  may  be  made.to  establish. 
But  the  limited  time  allowed  the  Committee,  has  prevented 
them  from   descending  to   paiiiculars,  or   exhibiting   more 
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than  a  general  survey  of  this  extensive   region.     Tt  will  be 
seen  that  the  most  direct  influence  of  our  road  will  embrace 
the  eastern  hut  largest  portion  of  Kentucky,    the  whole  ot 
east  Tennessee,  the  western  section  of  North-Carolina,  and 
the  entire  State  of  South-Carolina.      In  this  region,  taking 
the  census  of  1830  as  the  basis,  and    adding  the   supposed 
increase  to  this  day,  the    present    population   will    not  vary 
much  from  two  millions,  or  a  little  less  than  the  entire  pop- 
ulation of  the  United  States  at  the  Declaration  of   Indepen- 
dence.    And  before  the  time  limited  for  the  completion    of 
our  work  by  the  charter,  allowing  our  population  to  double 
in  30  years,  which  this  road   will   probably  help   to  accom- 
plish, it  will,  no  doubt,  exceed  that  number  and  neatly  equal 
the  entire  population  of  the  States    at  the   adoption  ot    the 
Federal  Constitution. 

But  a  more  enlarged  view  of  this  matter  must  be   taken. 
The  connections  with  our  road,  as  exhibited  therefore,   will 
show  that  the  whole  region  to  be  intimately  united  with  our 
work,  will  embrace  the  entire  State  of  Georgia  and  a  part  of 
Florida,  the  eastern  part  of  Alabama,  the  southern   part  of 
North  Carolina  extending  eastward  to  the    ocean,    a  large 
portion  of  Ohio  on  the  south  and    west,    almost   the    entire 
State  of  Indiana,  and  a  part   of  eastern    Illinois.     Adding 
these  extensive  regions,  and  it  will  be  seen  that  at  least  one 
third  of  the  United  States,  which  is  now  settled,   forms   the 
immense  country  from  which  this  road  will  draw  its  support, 
and  to  which  it  will  dispense  its  blessings.      And  it   cannot 
be  doubted,  that  by  the  time  it  is   completed,  the    circle   of 
its  influence  will  embrace   more  than    5,000,000  of  people, 
inhabiting  a  country,  which  stretches  over  at    least  12  deg. 
of  latitude  and  10  degrees  of  longitude,   and  is    blessed  by 
every  variety  of  soil,  production    and  climate   found  in   any 
part  of  this  Union. 

This  view  of  the  subject  alone  would  seem  to  render  al- 
most unnecessary  any  furth<  i  developement  of  the  extensive 
usefulness  and  vast  importance  ol  the  undertaking  ;  except 
merely  to  point  out  the  connections  of  our  road  with  the 
Rail  Roads,  Rivers,  and  Canals,  which  have  been  comple- 
ted, are  in  progress  o-  contemplated,  and  soon  may  be  ac- 
complished, should  our  happy  Union  be  preserved,  and  its 
unexampled  prosperity  sustained  and  continued.  To  show 
these  various  connections, it  has  been  found  necessary  to  go 
somewhat  into  detail,  but  witn  as  much  brevity  as  possible. 

GEORGIA 
The  State  requires  but  a  single  main  tiunk  of  Rail  Road 
t-o  unite  all  her  contemplated  improvements  with  ours.  This 


trunk,  opening  on  our  road  in  the  valley  of  east  Tennessee, 
may  stretch  to  the  south  through  the  Alleghany  mountains 
and  the  Blue  Ridge  by  Tennessee  river  and  Rabun  Gap, 
where  a  practical  route  has  been  found  to  exist ;  or  by  a 
line  further  west  flanking  these  mountains,  on  ground  favo- 
rable to  its  construction,  and  may  reach  some  common  point 
in  this  State,  from  which  the  following  branches  may  di- 
verge ; 

The  most  eastern  branch  will  be  extended  to  Athens, 
where  it  will  meet  the  road  now  being  made  to  Augusta,  the, 
largest  inland  town  in  the  Southern  Atlantic  States,  where 
it  will  meet  the  Rail  road  to  Charleston,  already  in  success- 
ful operation,  and  at  present  the  longest  finished  rail  road  in 
the  world,  and  the  steam  boat   navigation    to    Savannah. — 

3  D 

From  the  same  common  point  a  branch  will  run  to  Forsyth  ; 
from  which  place  to  Macon  a  Rail  Road  is  now  being  con- 
structed. Here  it  will  meet  the  Central  Rail  Road  of 
Georgia,  which  has  been  incorporated  to  run  to  Savannah, 
and  also  the  steam  boat  navigation  of  the  Ockmulgee,  which 
leaches  the  ocean  at  Darien  The  most  western  branch 
from  this  common  point,  will  proceed  to  Columbus  and 
meet  there  the  steam  boat  navigation  of  the  Chattahoochee, 
which  is  the  most  eastward ly  navigable  stream  which  dis- 
charges into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  All  these  roads  have 
received  the  enlightened  consideration  of  the  people  and 
legislature  of  Georgia,  and  are  regarded  as  entirely  within 
her  means:  and  there  seems  no  doubt  of  their  early  accomp 
lishment.  It  has  been  ascertained  bya  survey  made  by  Lieu- 
tenant Colcock  that  in  case  Georgia  should  run  their  main 
road  through  the  Rabun  Gap,  a  road  passing  into  Pickens 
disirict  in  South  Carolina,  may  branch  from  it,over  ground 
deemed  by  no  means  impracticable. 

ALABAMA. 
The  western  branch  of  the  G- or<jia  rail  road,  before  men- 
tioned, in  it.-s  way  to  Columbus,  will  run  so  near  to  West 
Point,  0:1  the  Chattahoochee  "river,  that  a  short  road  may 
connect  it  with  that  place;  from  which  there  is  now  con- 
structing a  road  to  Montgomery,  which  there  meets  the 
steam  boat  navigation  of  the  Alabama  river  that  terminates 
at  Vobile,  the  most  commercial  and  rapidly  increasing  town 
on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  destined  to  have  no  superior  in 
the  southwest,  except  New  Orleans  The  Legislature  of 
Alabama  has  incorporated  a  company.)  hat  is  now  organized, 
to  carry  a  road  from  Wetumpka  at  the  head  of  steam  boat 
navigation  on  tie  Alabama  river,  about  70  miles,  to  the  up. 
pei  part  of  the  rapids  of  the  Coosa  river.     This   company 
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proposes  to  extend  their  work  to  meet  the  western  branch, 
or  main  trunk  of  the  Georgia  rail  road,  and  thus  to  connect 
with  ours.  The  connection  of  our  road  with  nortli  Alaba- 
ma, and  the  southern  part  of  west  Tennessee  will  probably 
be  by  steam  boat  down  the  Tennessee  river  from  Knoxville, 
or  the  point  where  the  Georgia  trunk  will  leave  that  river, 
to  the  Tuscumbia  rail  road,  which  passes  round  the  Mus- 
cle Shoals,  and  is  now  in  full  operation.  And  should  our 
road  pass  the  Cumberland  river  below  the  falls,  it  will  cross 
the  headof  small  steam  boat  navigation  on  it,  and  thus  be 
connected  with  N  Lshville,  and  the  northern  part  of  Middle 
Tennessee  and  the  western  part  of  Kentucky.  Should  it 
cross  above  the  falls,  it  may  have  this  connection  by  a  late- 
ral rail  road  of  considerable  extent. 

NORTH  CAROLINA. 
The  connection  of  our  road  with  the  worksof  this  state  will 
probably  be  made  at  Beatty's  ford,  on  the  Catawba  River. 
From  that  point  a  rail  road  has  been  chartered  to  Fayette- 
viile,  and  thence  to  v  ihnington  on  the  Atlantic.  From  Sal- 
isbury, on  the  last  mentioned  road,  to  C '!inmn,thence  to  Ra- 
leigh, the  capital  of  the  state,  a  rail  road  is  contemplated, 
which  is  to  be  extended  to  Weldon  on  the  Roanoke,  to  meet 
the  rail  roads  to  Petersburg,  now  in  full  operation,  and  to 
Norfolk.  This  continuation  wdl  end  on  the  Chesapeake 
Bay. 

VIRGINIA. 

A  company  is  chartered  to  meet  a  branch  of  our  road 
which  ii  is  contemplated  to  pass  down  the  valley  from  the 
western  extremity  of  Tennessee. 

OHIO. 
pWhen  our  road  shall  reach  Cincinnati,  its  continuation 
shall  be  effected  by  a  rail  road  from  that  city  to  Springfield 
and  thence  up  the  Mad  river  rail  road  to  Sandusky  Bay  and 
Lake  Erie  This  continuation  is  now  in  progress  of  com- 
pletion At  thai  city  we  shal  also  meet  the  canal  from  the 
Ohio  river  to  Dayton.  It  is  also  contemplated  to  construct 
a  can  \\  from  Cincinnati  to  the  white  water  canal,  which  will 
enter  the  Ohio  river  at  Lawrenceburgh,  in  Indiana,  and  will 
extend  above  the  national  road  in  that  state.  At  Maysville 
our  road  will  reach  the  Ohio  river  47  miles  below  the  en- 
trance into  that  stream  of  the  Ohio  and  Erie  Canal,  which 
now  extends  entirely  through  the  state  of  Ohio  to  Cleveland, 
on  Lake  Erie. 

INDIANA. 

The  connection  of  our  work  with  the  White  Water  Ca- 
nal in  this  State,  has  already  been   mentioned.     When  we 
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each  Lexington,  we  shall  meet  the  Lexington  and  Ohio 
rail  road  already  finished  to  Frankfort,  and  progressins  to 
Louisville.  On  its  way,  it  passes  within  20  miles  of  Madison 
in  this  State,  and  from  that  town  a  rail  road  is  already  pro- 
vided for,  and  a  part  of  it  about  to  be  put  under  contract, 
passing  through  Columbus  and  Indianapolis,  the  capital  of 
the  state,  to  La  Fayette  on  the  Wabash,  where  it  will  strike 
the  canal  to  Lake  Erie,  already  in  part  completed  This 
road  will  be  continued  to  Lake  Michigan,  thus  opening  a  di- 
rect and  almost  straight  communication  between  that  lake 
and  the  Atlantic  Ocean  at  Charleston.  At  Madison, another 
rail  road  has  been  chartered  to  connect  that  city  with  Rush- 
ville.  At  Louisville,  our  road  will  end  opposite  to  a  rail  road 
which  has  been  chartered  to  run  from  JeffersonVille1  to  Co- 
lumbus, to  unite  there  with  the  Madison  and  Lafayette  rail 
road.  And  at  Louisville,  we  shall  end  opposite  to  another 
road,  which  is  intended  to  pass  through  Salem,  Bedford, 
Bloomington,  and  Crawfordville,  and  end  at  La  Fayette. — 
But  whether  this  road  is  to  be  a  M  Adamized  turnpike  or  a 
rail-road,  depends  on  the  results  of  further  surveys  ordered 
to  be  made.  The  State  is  pledged  to  the  construction  of 
one  or  the  other.  This  road,  as  we'l  as  the  one  from  Madi- 
son, will  cross  the  central  canal  of  Indiana, which  will  begin 
north  of  mdianapolis,  and  traversing  the  entire  vadey  of 
White  river,  enter  the  Oiiio  n  er  at  Evansville.  The  State 
has  made  provision  for  carrying  the  canal  from  Lake  Erie 
through  La  Fayette,  and  down  the  valley  oi  the  Wabash  to 
Evansville, passing  m  its  whole  length  within  a  short  distance 
of  Illinois.  To  the  completion  of  this  work  with  several 
otners,  this  state  stands  committed  by  the  pledge  of  $10,000, 
000,  a  sum  within  a  trifle  of  the  whole  amount  required 
from  four  states  to  complete  our  great  work. 

;jut  your  committee  have  yet  to  mention  one  of  the  most 
important  features  of  our  great  undertaking.  It  will  reach 
the  Ohio  river  at  three  points  embracing  a  space  on  that 
stream  of  209  miles.  By  this  connection,  we  shall  open  on 
a  steam  boat  navigation,  that  without  interruption  extends 
to  ten  States  and  two  Territories,  and  has  at  this  moment  as 
many  steamboats  floating  on. its  waters  as  exist  in  all  Europe. 

The  committee  would  gladly  have  availed  themselves  of 
this  occasion,  to  present  a  full  view  of  the  vast  resources  of 
the  States  peculiarly  interested  in  the  proposed  road,  and 
of  its  probable  eifects  upon  their  future  prosperity.  A  de- 
velopeinent  of  this  subject  in  all  its  bearings,  we  are  confi- 
dent, would  present  a  mos!  imposing  view  of  the  surpassing 
importance  of  the  work,which  this  Convention  is  assembled 
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to  promote.  The  necessity,  however,  of  presenting  a  report 
for  the  immediate  action  of  the  Convention,  lorbids  us  to 
attempt  more  at  this  time,  than  a  mure  summary  of  the  ad- 
vantages which  must  result  from  the  construction  of  such  a 
road,  ami  we  are  the  more  reconciled  to  this  course  from  a 
thorough  conviction, that  these  need  only  to  he  statcd,to  open 
at  once  to  every  reflecting  mind,  a  prospect  so  extensive  and 
so  striking,  that  their  own  reflections, will  bring  our  readers, 
at  once,  to  the  conclusions,  at  which  we  have  ourselves  ar- 
rived. We  would,  therefore,  merely  call  public  attention  to 
the  following  points,  viz: 

1st.  The  impulse  which  this  road  must  give  to  the  industry 
of  the  vast  and  fertile  regions  through  which  it  will  pass — 
by  improving  their  agriculture — adding  to  the  value  of  lauds 
—  developing  their  mineral  resources — introducing  new  ma- 
nufactures— augmenting  their  population — increasing  the 
demand  for  labor  of  every  description,  and  building  up  vil- 
lages in  all  directions. 

'2d.  The  great  faci'ities  it  will  afford  for  the  easy,  cheap 
and  eertain  transportation  of  the  vaiious  productions  of  the 
country  through  which  it  may  pass,or  with  which  it  may  be 
in  any  way  connected — the  wide  door  it  will  open  to  recip- 
rocal exchanges,  and  the  consequent  extension  of  the  pro- 
duction as  well  as  the  consumption  of  the  people  along  the 
whole  line,  and  on  its  borders. 

3d.  The  superior  facilities  which  such  a  route  would  af- 
ford for  supplying  the  whole  Atlantic  coast — the  West  In- 
dies, and  foreign  countries — with  the  productions  now  car- 
ried down  the  Mississippi  river  to  New  Orleans.  When  we 
look  at  the  map  of  the  United  States,  and  trace  the  present 
course  of  the  trade  between  the  country  bordering  on  the 
Ohio,  and  the  cities  of  the  ~«outh  Atlantic  coast,  involving, 
after  a  tedious  voyage  down  the  Mississippi,  a  transhipment 
at  that  place,  a  dangerous  and  difficult  voyage  down  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico  and  around  the  capes  of  Florida,  and  esti- 
mate the  loss  of  time,  of  property  and  of  life,  by  which  it  is 
attended,  the  freight,  insurance,  the  shipwreck-.  &c,  we 
cannot  fail  to  perceive  how  vastly  important  it  must  be,  to 
subr^titute  a  direct  communication  with  the  Atlantic  by  a 
rail  road,  whereby  all  these  inconveniences  and  losses  would 
be  avoided,  and  the  markets  of  the  whole  world  thrown 
open  to  the  western  country.  It  is  believed  that  the  siting 
in  the  freight  and  insurance  alone,  would  pay  the  interest 
on  the  entire  cost  of  such  a  work. 

4th.  The  vast  amount  of  domestic  manufactures  of  every 
de^criotio-   which  would  spring  up  in  the  west,  where  labor 
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and  provisions  are  so  cheap  and  so  abundant,  and  where 
water  power  is  so  boundless  ;  manufactures,  which  need 
only  good  markets  to  become  the  source  of  unbounded 
wealth  and  prosperity  to  the  people  of  that  region,  and  which 
will  be  received  by  the  south  in  exchange  for  their  cotton, 
or  for  the  foreign  goods  of  every  description  of  which  they 
will  be  the  importers  for  the  supply  of  the  west,  as  well  as  of 
the  south. 

5th.  The  vast  amount  of  foreign  merchandize,  which  un- 
der such  a  system  of  mutual  exchanges,  would  be  required 
for  western  consumption,  the  consequent  increase  of  the 
shipping  interest  in  our  Atlantic  ports,  and  the  enlargement 
of  our  South  Atlantic  cities,  by  the  extension  of  their  com- 
mercial connexions — the  consequent  amelioration  of  (he 
condition  of  the  whole  population  of  the  western  and  south- 
ern states — by  adding  to  their  comforts,  as  well  as  to  their 
intellectual,  moral  and  social  improvement. 

0th.  The  facilities  which  such  a  road  and  its  branches 
would  afford  for  the  sudden  speedy  transportation  of  the  mail 
and  the  circulation  of  literary  productions  and  information 
of  every  description — thereby  establishing  an  intellectual 
intercourse,  whereby  the  public  mind  will  be  enlarged,  im- 
proved and  liberalized— knowledge,  the  parent  of  virtue, 
be  promoted,  and  the  arts  and  sciences  greatly  extended. 

The  facilities  it  would  afford  to  emigration  and  personal 
intercourse  among  the  inhabitants  of  different  portions  of  our 
country,  now  separated  from  each  other  by  impassible  bar- 
riers;  an  intercourse  which  embracing  the  millions  of  in- 
habitants extending  from  the  upper  lakes  to  the  Atlantic, 
would  soon  become  so  extensive  as  of  itself  to  ensure  a 
large  income  to  the  company,  and  which  would  be  in  all 
other  respects,  eminently  conducive  to  the  harmony,  im- 
provement and  prosperity  of  our  common  country.  If,  as 
we  are  informed  30,000  persons  were,  in  a  short  time  after 
its  completion,  transported  on  the  Liverpool  and  Manches- 
ter rail  road,  adding  so  much  to  its  income  as  to  increase 
the  value  of  its  stock  one  hundred  and  eighty  per  cent,  who 
can  count  the  multitude  which  would  pass  along  our  road, 
or  estimate  the  profits  to  be  derived  from  this  source  ! 

8th.  The  advantages  in  times  of  war,  as  affording  the 
means  of  transmitting  the  products  of  the  south  and  east 
across  the  continent,  when  they  could  not  be  safely  shipped, 
whereby  some  of  the  worst  consequences  of  war  would  oe. 
averted  to  the  people  of  both  regions,  while  the  prosperity  of 
the  country  would  be  greatly  promoted.  Nor  is  it  ot  le.ss 
importance  that  the  means  should  be  thus    afforded  for   the 
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speedy  transportation  of  provisions,  arms,  munitions  of  war, 
and  troops  from  the  interior  to  the  sea  coast,  to  repel  inva- 
sion and  suppress  insurrection  :  while  the  military  power  of 
the  country  would  he  thus  greatly  increased,  and  a  feeling 
of  security  (founded  on  a  community  of  interest  and  sym- 
pathy of  feeling)  would  pervade  the  land  :  there  could  be 
no  jealousy  or  apprehension  of  danger  from  this  source, since 
a  communication  by  rail  roads  can  be  easily  interrupted, 
such  communication  being  available  only  for  the  intercourse 
oi'friends,  and  capable  of  being  instantly  closed  against  the 
approaches  of  the  enemy. 

And  lastly.  Its  controlling  and  permanent  influence  on 
the  peace  and  perpetuity  of  the  Union,  by  practicably  in- 
creasing the  reciprocal  dependence  of  the  north  and  south, 
from  Michigan  to  Florida — by  establishing  connexions  in 
business,  promoting  friendships,  abolishing  prejudice,  crea- 
ting greater  uniformity  in  political  opinions,  and  blending 
the  feelings  of  distant  portions  of  the  country   into  a  union 

OF    HEART. 

Such  are  the  leading  advantages  of  the  proposed  road, 
which  we  are  permitted  merely  to  suggest,  but  the  impor- 
tance of  which  will  be  felt,  and  appreciated  by  all.  To 
lollow  out  these  suggestions  in  all  their  relations,  is  a  duty 
which  must  be  reserved  for  another  occasion. 

It  now  becomes  necessary  to  determine,  what  measures 
should  be  adopted  to  carry  these  views  into  effect?  The 
charter  provides  that  books  shall  be  opened  for  a  subscrip- 
tion tothe  capital  stock  of  the  company  on  the  1st  October 
next,  to  continue  open  for  six  days.  This  capital  is  estima- 
ted at  $  ,000,000  with  liberty  to  the  company  to  increase  it, 
if  found  necessary.  Should  this  sum  not  be  subscribed 
within  the  period  mentioned,  the  books  are  to  corrtinue  open 
until  the  (irst  January  next,  in  order  to  enable  incorporated 
companies  and  States  as  well  as  individuals,  to  make  up  the 
amount;  and  if  in  the  whole,  the  subscription  shall  on  that 
day  amount  to  the  sum  of  $4,000,000,  the  company  is  then 
to  be  considered  as  formed.  The  first  important  step,  there- 
fore, is  to  secure  the  charter.  For  this  purpose  a  strong  ap- 
peal should  be  made  by  the  Convention  to  the  people  of  all 
the  States  feeling  an  interest  in  the  proposed  road,  to  induce 
them  to  become  subscribers  to  the  stock.  That  appeal 
shou'dset  forth  its  practicability  and  immense  advantages  in 
a  social,  commercial,  and  political  point  of  view;  urgiirg  such 
tacts  and  arguments  as  may  be  best  calculated  to  rouse  the 
people  to  a  great  and  general  effort  for  the  accomplishment 
(.»f  the  work.     This  appeal  cannot  be  without  its    influence, 
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with  an  enlightened  and  patriotic  people,  capable  of  estima- 
ting the  almost  boundless  resources  of  the  States  between 
which  this  road  wdl  form  a  connexion.  Nor  can  a  doubt 
be  entertained  by  any  one  who  wdl  take  an  enlarged  view 
of  the  south  and  the  west,  which  this  road  will  establish,that 
it  may  be  made  as  profitable  to  the  stockholders,  as  it  must  be 
important  to  the  country  in  all  respects — but  especially  in 
promoting  friendship  and  harmony,  and  establishing  a  bond 
of  union  among  the  States. 

It  is,  indeed,  in  this  latter  view  of  the  question,    that    it 
presents  itself  with  irresistible  force  to  the    mind    of  every 
citizen  who  loves  his  country  and  cherishes  her  institutions. 
V\  ithout  enlarging  on  this  topic  at  this  time;  we  consider  it 
as  making  an  appeal  to  the  several  states  through  which  the 
proposed  road,  or  its  branehes  may  pass,  of  so  interesting  a 
character,  that  it  will  become  a  high — we    should  think — a 
sacred,  duty  on  their  part,  to  interpose,    in    their  sovereign 
capacity  to  prevent  the  failure  of  the  great  toork.  Let  the  con- 
siderations which  enjoin   this   duty    on   the    several    States 
interested,  be  set  forth  and  urged  in  the  name  and  behalf  of 
this  Convention,  in  such  a  manner  as  may  leave  no  doubt  of 
their  obligations  on  this  subject.      Let   the    delegates    here 
assembled,  pledge  themselves  to  each  other  to  exert  all  their 
influence  to  effect  this — and  in  behalf  of  those  they  repre- 
sent, let  them  have  a  mutual  understanding,  that  the  States 
from  which  they  come  will  (so  far  as  it  may  be  in  their  pow- 
er to  speak  for  them)  do  their  part  of   the  proposed   work. 
A  reasonable  assurance  that  the  road  ivould  in   no  event  be 
suffered  to  fail,  bat  that  the   States  through   which  it  may 
pass  would  be  prepared  to  make  up    any   deficiency  in    the 
subscription  of  their  citizens,  would  have  the  effect  of  giv- 
ing public  confidence  to  the  work,  and  secure  the  support   of 
individuals  and  corporations.     The  late  large  and  unexpect- 
ed addition  to  the  resources  of  the    States,  by    the   division 
among  them  of  the  surplus  revenue    of  the    United  States, 
affords  the  easy  and  certain  means  of  effecting  this  most  desi- 
rable object.     Let  this  be  pressed    home    upon    the    States, 
and  let  them  be  urged  by  ever)  consideration  of  patriotism 
and  duty,  not  to  neglect  the  means  which  providence  seems 
at  this  time  to  have  thrown  in  their  way,  fur  the  purpose   of 
effecting  the  greatest  object  which  it  may  ever   be   in   their 
power  to  accomplish — that  of  forming  a    lasting    union 
between  the  west  and  the  south — by  binding   them    in 
the  go'den  chain  of  mutual  sympathies  and  common  inter- 
ests— by  breaking  down  all  the  barriers  which  now    divide 
them,  and  causing  the  stream  of  commerce  to  spread  its  be;=> 
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nign  and  fertilizing  influence  through  regions  which  want 
only  this  to  hecome  the  fairest  portion  of  the  globe.  Ani- 
mated by  these  views,  which  time  does  not  permit  them  fully 
to  develope,  the  Committee  recommend  to  the  Convention 
the  adoption  of  the  following  resolutions,  viz: 

1.  Resolved,  That  in  the  opinion  of  this  Convention,  the 
charters  of  the  Louisville,  Cincinnati  and  Charleston  Rail 
Road  should  be  accepted;  and  should  alterations  or  amend- 
ments hereafter  be  found  necessary ,that applications  be  made 
therefor  to  the  Legislatures  of  the  States  granting  the  same; 
and  this  Convention  hereby  urges  upon  the  said  States  the 
expediency  of  granting  such  application,  should  the  same  be 
made,  and  can  entertain  no  doubt  of  the  disposition  which 
will  be  lielt  by  the  Legislatures  of  said  States  to  comply  with 
all  reasonable  requests,  which  may  be  made  by  the  compa- 
ny, when  the  same  shall  be  formed. 

2.  Resolved,  That  it  is  important  for  Georgia,  Alabama, 
and  Virginia,  to  unite  with  the  Louisville,  Cincinnati  and 
Charleston  Rail  Road  Company,  by  branches  connecting 
with  the  main  trunk  of  the  road  at  points  convenient  for 
said  connection  in  Tennessee, on  terms  of  mutual  reciprocity 
and  pet  feet  equality,  as  to  the  rate,  accommodation  and  des- 
patch in  the  transportation  of  freight  and  passengers. 

3.  Resolved.  That  in  the  opinion  of  this  Convention  a 
practicable  route  for  a  rail  road  has  been  found  for  connec- 
ting the  city  of  Charleston  with  the  cities  of  Louisville, Cin- 
cinnati and  Maysville.and  that  the  same  may  be  constructed 
at  a  reasonable  cost,  and  entirely  within  the  means  of  the 
several  States  interested  thereiu. 

4.  Resolved,  That  in  the  opinion  of  this  Convention  the 
amount  of  travelling  and  transportation  on  said  road,  will 
increase  for  an  indefinite  period  of  time,  and  that  it  will, 
from  the  completion  of  the  road,  bo  such  as  to  render  its 
estimated  cost  a  profitable  investment. 

5.  Resolved,  Thai  viewing  the  propost  d  road  as  one  of 
vast  importance  to  the  people  of  the  southern  and  western 
states, we  hold  them  bound  by  every  consideration  of  interest 
and  duty  to  come  forward  to  its  support,  by  subscribing 
freely  for  stock,  when  the  books  shall  be  opened  in  October 
next;  nor  can  we  entertain  a  doubt,  that  should  the  road  be 
completed  at  an  eaily  day  by  the  vigorous  and  united  efforts 
of  the  people  and  the  -tates  interested  therein,  tliat  it  will 
aunply  remunerate  them  for  the  capital  invested. 

(>  Resolved,  That  we  consider  the  Louisville,  Cincinnati 
and  Charleston  Rail  Road  as  a  work  emit  ently  entitled  to 
the  patronage  and  support  of  the  states  through   which    il 
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will  pass,  or  which  may  he  interested  therein;  and  as,  fronf 
the  national  character,  great  cost,  and  magnitude  of  the 
work,  it  could  hardly  he  expected  that  it  should  he  carried 
through  hy  private  enterprise  alone,  we  would  respectfully, 
and  do  hereby  most  earnestly  appeal  to  the  said  states 
for  liberal  appropriations  towards  carrying  on  the  great  work 
which,  when  completed,  will  be  an  enduring  monument 
of  their  wisdom  and  patriotism. 

7.  Resolved,  That  we  consider  the  fund  which  will  be 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  said  states,  by  the  ..ivision  among 
them  of  the  surplus  revenue  of  the  Union  as  peculiarly 
applicable  to  this  great  work,  which  passing  through  seve- 
ral states,  will  open  a  channel  to  the  most  extensive  social 
and  commercial  intercourse  between  the  western  states  bor- 
dering upon  (he  Ohio  and  the  great  Lakes,  and  the  states 
on  the  South  Atlantic  and  the  Gulph  of  Mexico:  thereby 
strengthening  the  bonds  of  our  union,  and  promoting  the 
prosperity  and  happiness  of  a  large  and  most  interesting 
portion  of  our  common  country. 

8.  Resolved,  That  this  Convention  does,  therefore,  ear- 
nestly appeal  to  said  states,  to  appropriate  and  set  apart  the 
said  fund,  or  so  much  thereof  as  may  be  necessary  for  that 
purpose,  and  to  cause  the  same  to  be  faithfully  applied  to 
the  execution  of  the  proposed  road.  It  is  presumed  that 
the  states  of  Tennessee,  Kentucky,  Ohio,  North  Carolina, 
and  South  Carolina,  cannot  receive,  under  the  distribution 
bill,  the  first  year  much  less  thin  nine  millions  of  dollars, 
a  sum  nearly  sufficient  to  make  the  road:  and  should  Geor- 
gia, Alabama,  Virginia,  and  Indiana,  become  interested  in 
it,  by  lateral  roads,  the  whole  amount  required  could  be 
raised  bj  the  appropriation  of  the  surplus  of  only  a  single 
year.  We  call  upon  these  states,  therefore,  for  the  promo- 
tion of  their  on  n  best  interests,  and  for  the  sake  of  their 
posterity,  not  to  suffer  the  work  to  fail. 

Friday,  July  $,  .1836. 

Whereas,  it  has  been  resolved  by  this  convention,  that  it 
is  important  that  a  branch  of  the  Louisville,  Cincinnati, 
and  Charleston  Rail  Road  should  be  extended,  from  some 
point  in  Tennessee, into  the  state  of  Georgia, upon  reciprocal 
terms  with  those  enjoyed  Sy  the  states  of  Kentucky, Tennes- 
see, North  Carolina,  and  South  Carolina,  and  whereas  an 
opportunity  should  be  afforded  to  the  state  of  Georgia  and 
its  citizens  to  become  participients  in  the  construction  andi 
benefits  of  said  road — 

I.  Resolved,  therefore,  that  applications  should  he  mad.e 
fo  the  Legislatures  of  the  states    of  Kentucky,   Tennessee, 
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North  Carolina,  and  South  Carolina,  for  an  amendment 
of  the  charters  granted,  so  as  to  admit  the  state  of  Geor- 
gia and  its  citizens  to  become  participients  in  the  con- 
struction and  benefits  of  said  road,  upon  terms  of  perfect 
equality  with  those  th  it  are  to  be  enjoyed  by  the  states  of 
Kentucky,  Tennessee,  North  Carolina,  and  South  Carolina, 
and  their  respective  citizens — and  that  a  further  amends. 
ment  should  he  provided,  giving  to  the  stale  of  Georgia,  in 
the  general  direction  of  the  company,  three  directors  r*si- 
dents  of  that  state,  and  a  local  hoard,  as  are  provided,  for 
in  the  existing  charter  for  the  states  of  Kentucky, Tennessee, 
North  Carolina,  and     outh  Carolina 

2.  Resolved  further,  That  a  further  amendment  should 
be  made  in  the  existing  charters  of  said  company,  providing 
that  the  branch  of  the  road  to  be  extended  into  Georgia 
shall  commence  at  Knoxville,  or  at  the  nearest  point  there- 
to, if  the  load  of  the  said  company  shall  not  strike  Knox- 
ville,  to  be  constructed  thence  to  such  point  in  the  state  of 
Georgia  as  said  state  may  elect :  and  for  that  purpose,  that 
the  capital  of  said  company  be  increased. 

y.  Resolved  further,  That  the  charters  of  the  company 
ought  to  iie  so  amended  as  to  authoiise  and  require  the 
board  of  General  direction,  whenever  it  shall  be  the  unani- 
mous vote  of  the  directors  of  a  state  to  that  effect,  to  apply 
the  amount  subscribed  by  a  state  and  its  citizens,  in  the 
first  place  to  the  construction  of  such  portion  of  the  said 
road  and  its  branches  as  shall  run  within  the  limits  of 
said  state. 

4.  Resolved  further,  That  the  company  should  not  be 
compelled  to  construct  the  said  branch  from  the  main  trunk, 
or  road,  until  the  state  of  Georgia  and  others  shall  have 
subscribed  for  that  object,  and  paid  over,  as  required,  to  the 
company,  the  amount  required  fir  the  construction  ot  the 
said   branch   agreably  to  the  provisions  of  the  charters. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Drake,  it  was 

Resolved,  As  the  opinion  of  this  Convention,  that  in 
reference  to  the  particular  interests  of  the  Company,  and 
the  accommodation  of  all  these  states  lying  between  Flori- 
da and  the  Lakes,  it  is  desirable,  that  the  States,  granting 
the  charter,  should  modify  it,  if  necessary, so  as  to  allow  the 
Company  to  connect  the  northern  extremities  of  the  road 
now  designated  or  hereafter  created,  with  the  public  works, 
and  those  of  incorporated  companies,  of  Indiana  and  Ohio, 
so  as  to  secure  an  uninterrupted  transit  of  goods  and 
pa.-sengers  from  the  Northern  to  the  Southern  frontier  of 
.'.he  United  States:  and  that  a  similar  policy    should  prevail 
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on  each  side  of  said  road,  and  in  the  South — Provided, 
Th  it  said  continuation  of  the  road  should  not  be  so  con- 
structed as  to  violate  the  Constitution  of  Kentucky  and  the 
Compact  with  Virginia. 

SOUTH  CAROLINA. 

Statement  from  the  Delegation  of  the  State  of  South-Car- 
olina, to  the  Knoxville  Convention. 

IN  REGARD  TO  THE  COMMERCIAL  RESOURCES  OF  THAT 
STATE  AND  OF  THE  CITY  OF  CHARLESTON. 

The  Delegation  from  the  State  of  South  Carolina  beg  leave  to  sub- 
mit to  the  Knoxville  Convention,  certain  geographical  and  statistical 
information,  illustrating  the  advantages  to  result  from  establishing 
the  main  route  of  the  proposed  Roil  Road  through  the  centre  of  that 
State. 

In  1830,  the  population  of  the  State  of  South  Carolina  was  501 ,458- 
The  staple  productions  of  the  entire  country  consist  of  cotton  and  rice. 
Prior  to  the  last  war,  the  people  of  the  upper  districts  made  corn  and 
other  grain,  and  raised  stock  sufficient  for  their  own  use,  and  their 
principal  product  for  market  was  tobacco  ;  but  for  the  last  20  years  the 
improvement  in  the  price  of  cotton,  greater  skill  in  the  management 
of  the  plant  and  its  increased  productiveness,  have  gradually  diver- 
ted the  attention  of  the  agriculturalists  of  that  region — every  thing 
has  given  place  to  the  culture  of  this  valuable  staple,  and  instead  of 
being  competitors  with  the  people  of  the  west  in  affording  to  the 
low  country  of  the  State  a  portion  of  their  supplies,  they  are  yearly 
more  dependent  on  their  neighbors  beyond  the  Mountains  for  many 
of  the  necessaries  of  life.  It  is  not  proposed  to  assume  at  what  point 
of  the  State  the  road  shall  enter,  or  through  what  districts  it  will  pro- 
bably pass.  With  the  exception  perhaps  of  Spartanburgh  and  Green- 
ville, all  the  upper  districts  of  the  State  are  essentially  cotton  grow- 
ing districts.  Pendleton,  Abbeville,  Edgefield  and  Barnwell,  on  the 
Savannah  river  side  of  the  State — Laurens,  Newberry,  Fairfield,  Union, 
Chester,  York  and  Lancaster,  all  afford  very  large  and  increasing  an- 
nual supplies  of  cotton  for  the  several  markets  of  Camden,  Columbia. 
Hamburgh,  Augusta  and  Charleston.  It  is  not  practicable  to  speak 
with  any  accuracy  of  the  crops  of  each  district,  but  some  idea  may  be 
formed  of  the  proportions  of  the  upper  districts,  from  the  fact  that 
during  the  last  year,  :!ie  trade  with  Camden  amounted  to  40,000  bales 
cotton,  with  Cheraw  io  30,000,  Columbia  to  70 ,000,and  with  Hamburg 
to  35,000  bales.  During  the  same  period  in  Columoia  alone  the  pur- 
chases of  bacon  amounted  to  3,500,000  lbs.  of  bagging  500,  000  yards,  . 
and  of  bale  rope  300;000  bales. 

Since  the  first  introduction  of  cotton,  the  entire   middle  country  of] 
South-Carolina  has  been  devoted  to  the  successful  cultivation  of  lhatV 
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staple.  In  the  lower  section  of  the  State  and  on  the  soa-board,  rice 
and  sea-island  cotton  are  added  to  its  invaluable  re  ources.The  exports 
of  <  Charleston  in  short  staple  cotton,  for  the  present  year  amounts  to 
280,000  bales,  valued  at  ($5  >)  $1 1 ,500,000 

27.000  bales  Sea  Island    at  $85,  2,300,000 

130,000  barrels  Rice,  at  $10,  2,080,000 


Exports,  $15,880,000 

The  amount  of  merchandize  sold  annually  in  Charleston  alone,    is 
about  $15,00  1,000. 

In  the  meantime  the  exclusive  devotion  of  the  planter  to  this  great 
staple,  renders  the  country  a  most  valuable,  regular  and  extensive 
market  for  the  principal  products  of  the  west  Several  years  since, 
it  was  estimated  from  sufficient  data,  that  the  drovers  of  horses  and 
hogs  alone,  carried  annually  from  the  State  of  South  Carolina  $2,000 
000  in  cash.  The  demand  for  bagging  is  1,500,000  yards  annually,  and 
for  bale  rope  in  proportion.  At  least  50,000  bbl  flour,  and  from  350, 
to  400,000  bushels  of  corn  are  annually  imported.  In  bacon,  I  ird  and 
pork  the  consumption  is  very  great,  and  annually  increasing  The 
supply  is  usually  received  from  the  west,  by  the  way  of  NewOrleans, 
a  route  so  long,  circuitous,  and  attended  with  so  many  disadvantages 
and  dangers,  that  the  profit  to  the  producer  and  the  value  to  the  con- 
sumer are  incalculably  impaired. 

The  delegation  from  South-Carolina  are  aware  that  a  preference  has 
usually  been  accorded  to  the  harbor  of  Charleston  over  every  other 
southern  port;  but  it  is  believed  that  all  the  advantages  which  this 
city  presents  as  a  depot  for  the  commerce  of  the  South  and  the  West; 
as  a  market  for  their  produce,  and  as  the  great  emporium  to  which 
they  would  resort  for  the  purchase  of  their  supplies,  have  never  yet 
been  fully  appreciated. 

The  population  of  the  city  of  Charleston,  not  including  the  suburbs 
in  the  year  1830,  was  35,000.     The  harbor  is  so  located,  (as  will  more 
satisfactorily  appear  from  a  lithographic  map,accompanying  this  state- 
i  ment)  as  to  render  it  decidedly  the  most  eligible  port  of  entry  and  ex- 

portation, from  the  Delaware  to  the  Mississippi  river.     From  its  prox- 
.  in    '     lo  the  Atlantic,  vessels  may  enter  and  depart  at  all  seasons  with 

p<       et facility.     In  one  hour  from  leaving  the  wharf,  a  ship  carrying 
2500  bales  of  cotton  is    on  the  broad  ocean.     No  port,  to  the  south  of 
v  Charleston,  is  subject  to  so  few  difficulties  in  the  navigation.  The  pas- 

sage between  the  Bahama  Banks  and  the  Florida  shore,  thro'  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico,  is  known  to  be  of  the  most  hazardous  character.  It  is  sup- 
pos>  d  by  many  !  hat  the  vessels  annually  wrecked  in  this  passage  would 
more  than  .  y  the  interest  on  the  entire  cost  of  a  rail  road  from  Char- 
les' sw  I  rs  of  the  Ohio.  Such  are  its  advantages,  that  vessels 
<■  an  make  2  or  3  voyages  to  and  fromChaileston  audEurope.in  the  same 
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period  of  time  consumed  in  making  two  voyages  to  and  ftom  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico  and  Europe.  The  port  of  Charleston  possesses  peculiar  ad- 
vantages for  carrying  on  successfully  the  trade  of  the  West  Indies,and 
especially  with  the  island  of  Cuba,  whence  it  is  believed  the  Southern 
and  Southwestern  States  obtain  their  principal  supplies  of  coffee, and 
arge  quantities  of  sugar,  which  are  exchanged  principally  for  rice 
and  lumber.  When  the  communication  with  the  West  shall  be  ren- 
dered more  easy  and  expeditious  by  means  of  the  great  work  now  in 
contemplation,  a  large  accession  of  the  products  of  that  country,  will 
be  added  to  the  exports  to  the  West  India  islands  ;  the  trade  to  those 
islands  will  be  increased  to  an  illimitable  extent,and  their  produce,  su- 
gar and  coffee,  received  on  the  most  favorable  terms  ;  and  as  there  is 
usually  a  large  supply  of  these  articles  in  the  market,  purchases  can 
be  made  on  most  advantageous  terms  to  the  buyer 

It  is  confidently  believed  that  merchandize  may  be  imported  into 
Charleston  from  Europe  on  more  favorable  terms  than  into  NewYork. 
Freights  are  lower  from  England  to  Charleston,  than  to  New  York, 
and  generally,  exchange  is  lower.  During  a  portion  of  the  vear,  insu- 
rance is  also  lower.  Insurance  from  Europe  to  the  ports  of  N.  Orleans 
and  Mobile,  is  from  50  to  100  per  cent,  higher  than  insurance  to  the 
port  of  Charleston;  and  freights  are,  on  an  average ,50  per  cent  higher 
from  those  ports  to  Europe  than  from  Charleston  Dry  Goods  from 
the  North  (of  which  the  supply  is  very  extensive^  arriving  at  the 
West  by  the  way  of  New  Orleans  and  the  Mississippi  River,  are  en- 
cumbered with  heavy  extra  freight  and  insurance  from  the  North  to 
New  Orleans,  and  all  the  insurance  between  New  Orleans  and  the 
place  of  final  destination.  All  these  would  be  saved  to  the  merchant, 
and  ultimately,  to  the  consumer,  by  the  rail  road  carriage  from  Char- 
leston to  the  West,  even  if  the  freight  by  liver  from  one  place,  and  by 
rail  road  from  the  other  was  equal,  exclusive  of  the  saving  in  time  be- 
tween a  passage  from  New  York  to  the  West,  through  NewOrleans,of 
probably  s»x  weeks  or  two  months,  and  a  passage  from  New  York 
through  Charleston  by  rail  road  of  8  or  12  days — the  passage  from  N. 
York  to  New  Orleans  being  on  an  average  20  to  25  days,  and  from  N. 
York  to  Charlestons  to  7  days.  When  to  all  this  is  added,  that  com- 
missions and  other  charges  on  forwarding  and  receiving,  are  so  much 
more  moderate  than  in  those  south-western  posts,  the  advantages  to 
the  West,  of  an  importation  by  this  route, will  be  fully  estimated  by  all 
those  whohaveany  practical  acquaintance  with  the  course  of  trade. 
At  the  last  session  of  the  legislature,  a  company  was  incorporated  for 
establishing  a  line  of  pack  ns  direct  between  Charleston  and  Liver- 
pool. Steamboats  are  now  running  between  Charleston  and  N.Yoik, 
and  between  Charleston  and  Norfolk  and  Baltimore,  leaving  each  porV 
twice  a  week;  and  the  boats  for  a  weekly  line  between  Charleston  ami 
Philadelphia,  are  now  building,  so  that  asteain  boat  for  the  North  will 
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leave  Cliarleston  three  times  a  week.  Steam  boats  from  Charleston 
to  the  interior  of  the  State,  and  to  Savannah  and  Augusta,  are  con- 
stantly running,  andean  be  increased  to  any  extent  vvlien  the  wants 
of  the  community  may  require. 

Produce  commands  usuall/a  higher  price  in  Charleston  than  in 
any  city  to  the  south  of  it,  or,  indeed,  it  is  believed,  than  in  any  city 
on  the  continent.  Goods  ul  merchandize  for  the  consumption  of  the 
country  can  be  purchased  on  terms  and  at  rates  generally  as  favorable 
as  elsewhere;  and, when  a  direct  importing  trade  is  established,  it  can- 
not be  doubted  that  these  idvantages  will  be  improved.  In  no  place 
are  credits  given  on  a  more  liberal  credit  than  in  Charleston, and  with 
a  banking  capital  of  upwards  of  $8,000,090,  the  monied  facilities  of 
that  city  are  abundantly  adequate  to  its  present  or  any  increased  a- 
mount  of  trade  that  can  bt>  brought  to  it. 

As  a  port  of  shipping,  it  has  decided  advantages  over  every  other 
port  to  the  south  of  it.  ?h<*  disbursements  are  much  less — the  facili- 
ties of  repairing  much  greater — the  accommodations  md  moorings  fcr 
vessels  are  much  more  convenient  and  accessible;  the  difficulty  of 
procuring  seamen,  comparatively  with  other  southern  ports, altogether 
trilling— and  to  all  these  advantages  should  be  superadded  the  supe- 
rior health  of  the  crews  of  vessels  in  the  port  of  Charleston  over  all 
other  Southern  ports. 

This  paper  cannot,  perhaps,  be  better  concluded,  than  by  a  state- 
ment as  to  the  general  health  of  tiie  city.  If  the  bills  of  mortality  can 
be  received  as  lata  for  its  character  in  this  respect,  the  city  of  Charles- 
ton ranks  pre-eminently  high — of  the  entire  population  only  one  in 
45,or  less  than  2  1-4  per  cent,  die  annually, which  proves  that  Charles- 
ton is  among  the  healthiest  cities  in  tiie  worid.  Of  the  whole  deaths 
12  1-2  per  cent  are  by  consumption,  a  disease  not.  belonging  to  our 
climate,  and  which  is  ordinarily  the  fatal  malady  of  persons  from 
ether  climates,  who  seek,  too  late,  a  refuge  in  the  more  genial  atmos- 
phere of  the  South.  The  next  largest  per  centage  of  the  whole  num- 
ber of  deaths  annually,  [upwards  of  11  per  cent.]  is  from  old  age, 
ranging  from  70  to  120  years.  Formerly  a  visit  to  Cliarleston  thro' 
the  low  country  of  South  Carolina,  at  particular  seasons  of  the  year, 
was  always  attended  with  danger.  It  is  not  within  the  knowledge 
ofthe  delegation,  that  since  the  completion  of  the  rail  road  be- 
tween Charleston  and  Hamburg,  a  single  case  of  illness  has  occurred 
from  visiting  Charleston  by  that  route  at  any  season  of  the  year,  al- 
though thetravelli  g  is  daily  and  without  interruption. 

The  Delegation  forbear  to  trespass  on  the  attention  of  the  conven- 
tion, by  &  .eference  to  the  mineral  productions  of  the  state  of  South 
Carolina.  But  a  table  accompanying  this  statement,  will  show  that 
the  resources  of  the  country  have  been  very  insufficiently  esti- 
mated, when  the  mineral  capabilities  ofthe  State  have  been  overlooks 
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cd      They  are  aware  that  in  all  documents  of  this  character  correct 
ness  is    of   incalculably  more  value  than  minuteness.     The  delega 
tion  are  themselves  deceived  if  any   fact   has  iieen    mis-stated,  any 
advantage  unduly  estimated,  or  any  inducement  for  adhering  to  the 
route  lo,-  the  rail  road  indicated  by  the  existing  charter,  too  strongly 
presented. 
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